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Useful Workbooks 


For Two Popular Series 


Under Adoption in Kentucky 














ENGLISH 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


—Lyman - Johnson — 


Providing a complete developmental 
practice program, the Lyman and 
Johnson Directed Language Practice 
(Workbooks) offer extensive drill for 
each pupil in the various aspects of 
English study. The exercise mate- 
rial, carefully graded and grouped 
into sections of related language 
problems, deals with: composition, 
good usage, sentence study, diction- 
ary work, and spelling. Language 
concepts are correlated with topics 
of real interest and value in various 
fields of experience. 


Workbooks for grades 2 through 8, 
net price $0.18 each. Transpor- 


tation extra. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 


— Rugg - Mendenhall — 


Presenting a comprehensive program 
of thought-provoking activities, the 
Rugg and Mendenhall Pupils’ Work- 
books of Directed Study are the very 
heart of the Rugg Social Science 
Course. Each workbook is closely 
correlated with the Reading Book, 
and contains at least forty different 
kinds of exercises. 


*WORKBOOKS FOR: 


An Introduclion to American Civilization 

Changing Civilizations in the Modern World 

A History of American Civilization: Social 
and Economic 

A History of American Government and Culture 

Introduction to Problems of American Culiure 

Changing Governments and Changing Cultures 


*Net price, $0.30 each. 


Transportation extra. 


a — 


Write to 199 E. Gay Street 


Columbus. Ohio 


GINN AND COMPANY 











ALL EXERCISE 


SECTIONS 
OF BOOK 


al os Jp ALL TEXT 
IN CENTER SECTION 


Note in the illustration 

above how the text material 

is placed in the center section of 

the book affording ready reference. 

Each book with the exception of Third Grade has diagnostic or in- 
ventory tests for each unit. A separate set of achievement tests, one 
for each unit, is furnished free to the teacher with each book, where 
the books are used in class quantities. An answer book for the 
JUNIOR HIGH teacher is also furnished. 
KEYS 

GOOD ELEMENTARY GRADES 


“Keys to Good Language” (with 9 Tests) for Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Grades. List Price, 40c each. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

“Keys to Good English” (with 6 Tests) Books 1, 2, and 3 for Grades 7, 8, 
and 9. List Price, 45c each. 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL—‘Keys to English Mastery’ (with 10 Tests). 


Books One and Two for Grades 10 and *11. List Price, 75c each. 
*Book Two for 11th Grade available January 1, 1939. 





HIGH SCHOOL 
“The Pupil’s Story’? Workbooks for: 
United States History (8 Tests) 


English Text-Workbooks 
(See description above) 








List Price, 60c 
Modern History (8 Tests) 
List Price, 60c 
Ancient & Medieval History 
(8 Tests) List Price, 60c 
World History (& Tests) List Price, 60c 
Algebra | Workbook (8 Tests) 
List Price, 40c 
Algebra I! Workbook (9 Tests) 
. List Price, 40¢ 
Plane Geometry Drill Book (12 Tests) 


List Price, 40c 
Home Economics— 
Foods Workbook (6 Tests) 
List Price, 50¢ 
* Clothing Workbook (4 Tests) 
List Price, 50c 


GRADES 
Arithmetic Drill Tablets 
Complete drill material in economical 
form for Grades 1 through 8 
List Price, 15c 


Child’s Health 
Text-Workbooks for Grades 1 through § 
Books 1, 2, 3, 4 for Grades 1, 2, 
, List Price, 40c each 
Books 5, 6, 7, & for Grades 5, 6, 
7, & List Price, 45c each 


Geography through Stories and Games 
Books 4, 5, 6, and 7 
List Price, 30c each 





* * All prices subject to usual 20% discount * * 


Additional information and inspection copies will be gladly sent to you. 
Simply write, giving name, position and school, and address. 





THE ECONOMY COMPANY 


290 SPRING ST. N. W., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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When can a LOAN | 


help you? 


Sometimes a loan proves helpful, 
sometimes it only gets one deeper in 
difficulties. So Household says to 
every teacher about to borrow: Don’t 
get a loan unless borrowing will 
help you to help yourself, unless it 
will help you with a problem you 
can’t solve in some other way. 

There are, of course, situations in 
which borrowing can hardly be 
avoided. If you are burdened with 
overdue bills, a loan can give you a 
fresh start. If you need medical or 
dental attention, a loan can provide 
protection to your health. If an un- 
expected emergency requires more 
cash than you have on hand, a loan 
can help you meet the situation. 


Loans made promptly 
and privately 


To teachers who will be helped by 
borrowing Household lends up to 
$300. You need no security to borrow 
from Household. You merely sign a 
promissory note. You get the money 
you need promptly and without em- 
barrassment. You repay your loan in 
10 to 20 monthly installments. 


If you live near a Household Finance 
office, call and the simple arrange- 
ments for your loan will be made ina 
private consultation room. Or mail 
the coupon below for complete infor- 
mation about the Household loan 
plan for teachers. 


Guidance in 
Money Management 


To help borrowers get the most from 
their incomes, Household Finance 
offers experienced guidance in money 
management. Borrowers are urged to 
plan their spending carefully. As a 
part of its consumer education pro- 
gram Household distributes a series 
of practical pamphlets on budgeting 
and better buymanship prepared by 
recognized authorities. More than 
1,000 schools and colleges now use 
these publications as supplementary 
texts in home economics. You may 
obtain copies of these helpful book- 
lets at your local Household branch. 
Or ask for information about the 
Household Finance Library of Con- 
sumer Education on margin of cou- 
pon below and mail to nearest office. 








LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
in the 3 Cities 
Listed Below 


Louisvittz, Ky. 
3rd Fl., Marion E. 
Taylor Bldg., 
Phone Jackson 4291 


Evansvitte, INb. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
3rd Floor, Central 
Union Bank Bldg., 
Phone 3-3137 


CINcINNATI, O. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
14th Floor Carew 
Tower. 


Phone Main 1585 


Sees 





e HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION Incorporated 


"Doctor of Family Finances” 











PPrrrrereerereeyserrereeeee Le eeceseeeeeeeeeeeeeiepeeeerererrerry 
Household Finance Corporation KS] z 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) i 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘The Special Household 5 
Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.” I understand this request * 
places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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FREE sooxkLets AnD 

APPLICATION BLANK 
Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an im- 





mediate loan or not. You Name 
never know when this in- 
formation will come in Address. 





handy. If loan is wanted 


now, state amount desired. City. State. 











Amount I wish to borrow $................ Amount of Salary $............. 
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ERVICE 


IS WHAT YOU WANT 











On those last-minute emergency purchases 
for your school opening - = = = = = = 


A 
N 
D 
We are ready to give your rush orders prompt 
attention - - - shipping from our complete 
stocks in Louisville. Let us supply you with 


PUPILS’ DESKS BLACKBOARD 
TEACHERS’ DESKS ERASERS 
FOLDING CHAIRS CRAYON 
TABLET ARM CHAIRS PAPERS 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
311-313 WEST MAIN ST. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 














A twelve-year reading program which offers a reading 
THE series abreast of modern developments, geared to educa- 


ELSON tional growth. 

The entire reading emphasis, from the first grade through 
GRAY high school, is the modern one—on the development of 
meaningful, efficient life-reading experiences. 


LIFE mY 
NEW, up-to-date ddditions: 
READING GROWTH IN READING 
SERVICE BEFORE WE READ ' a new-type series for grades 
a book of pre-reading activities seven to nine, with carefully 
which insures a_ successful, gtaded content, and provision 
happy start in reading through _ for continuing the teaching of 
r } picture stories and related ex- reading beyond the middle 
periences. grades. 
W. F. Jones, Representative or 


325 College Street, Winchester, Kentucky 








eo SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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EASTERN STATE 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY : 


FALL SEMESTER , 


BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16 


Persons expecting to enter the College for the fall semester should 
make application at once. 


Total expenses for the fall semester of 18 weeks will be approxi- 
mately $120. This amount includes room, board, books, and fees. 


Schedules of classes for the fall semester are now available. 
Requests for information should be addressed to: 


H. L. DONOVAN, PRESIDENT 





























THE BIOSCOPE || 


A PERFECT MICRO-PROJECTOR 


New but proven beyond doubt. 


Accepted and approved by school authorities without 
exception. 


Teach by Demonstration—the most effective and ap- 
proved. ] 








Speeds up microscopic study 1000%. i 
nf 


No noise—no HEAT. Without equal for the study of 
live material. q 


One Bioscope serves the whole class at one time. 


The ease and simplicity of operation makes it a valu- § 
able instrument from the primary grades up through 
college. 


ECONOMICAL +: EFFICIENT «: FASCINATING 


Write for further information or request a free demonstration. 











AALS 


“SEE MORE”? “*MORE SEE’? 
‘NATIONAL BIOSCOPE COMPANY 
320 South Fifth Street LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Greetings 


wt NEW YEAR BEGINS. 


Back from vacations, back from summer 
schools, back from summer jobs come the 
teachers. Back from hours of idleness, 
days of dreaming, or weeks of toil, come 
the pupils. Some will be strangers and 
will need the welcome smile, the kindly 
word, the friendly gesture. Some will be 
slow to readjust themselves to a new 
regime. They have been out and free to 
come and go at will. They have been 
unrestrained. Now they must conform to 
regulation and discipline. It is not easy. 
Much energy has been stored up during 
the summer months. It seeks expression, 
and the teacher who can divert it or con- 
trol it is clever. The teacher who cannot 
has not completed her preparation. 


Then some will have changed since 
schools closed in the spring. How quickly 
they change. Dolls today, dates tomor- 
row; playful boys today, hopeful beaux 
tomorrow. Yesterday rays of hopes, to- 
morrow dregs of despair. But the success- 
ful teacher has to cope with all of them. 
Her sympathy must reach out to those 
whose mentality is geared to a slow pace, 
and her judgment must restrain the haste 
of the precocious. 


We have often thought that the great- 
est personal qualification for a teacher is 
the ability to make friends with the par- 
ents of the children. In the olden days, 
about which the younger generation de- 
lights to make sport, the teacher in the 
rural schools “boarded around” amongst 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ... 


the patrons. This was no doubt a very 
unsatisfactory arrangement in many re- 
spects but it had some very distinct ad- 
vantages. The parents and the teacher 
became acquainted. The teacher learned 
something of the background of the child, 
and something of his traits and character, 
all of which was valuable to know. 

The parent-teacher organizations today 
provide opportunities for acquaintance 
and understanding, and all parties con- 
cerned should avail themselves of the 
privileges provided by these excellent 
auxiliaries to the school system. 

There are very few teachers now who 
do not belong to the professional .organ- 
ization of their district and state. The 
record. of state education associations in 
every state in recent years has proved con- 
clusively that teachers as a group are prac- 
tically helpless in securing public attention 
unless they are organized. The record of 
the K. E. A. in this State has been one 
of outstanding achievement over a period 
of many years. Practically all the teachers 
of Kentucky have been consistently mem- 
bers and therefore have made progress 
possible. 

The democratic plan upon which the 
K. E. A. is built makes it possible and 
desirable for every teacher to participate in 
its activities. Every member has a voice 
in the selection of delegates and officers. 
Every member who conforms to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws is eligible to hold 
any position in the association. Within 
the last fifteen years there have been 
thirty-seven men who have served on the 
Board of Directors. These men have been 
leaders who were elected by the members 
from their respective districts. They have 
been men whose experience enabled them 
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to see the whole State of Kentucky and the 
whole problem of Kentucky so far as pub- 
lic education is concerned. These men 
have come from every branch of service, 
ranging from classroom teachers to college 
presidents. Seven teachers, six principals, 
four college presidents, six county super- 
intendents, one dean, five superintendents 
from large cities, and five from small 
towns have constituted the roster of men 
who have given a total of one hundred 
and sixteen years of service to the teachers 
of Kentucky—an average of three years 
each. 

These have not been self-seeking men. 
They have asked only the privilege to 
serve. Only seventeen of the thirty-seven 
have held other office in the K. E. A. This 
group of men have been the steadying 
force through the difficult days when both 
education in Kentucky and the K. E. A. 
were coming into maturity. Today, both 
have attained stature. With the states- 
manlike vision on the part of the mem- 
bers that has marked the vision of the 
directors over fifteen years, there can be 
but one ultimate destiny, and that destiny 
will be first a great system of education 
reaching out alike to the homes of abun- 
dance and the homes of scarcity and, sec- 
ond, a great aggregation of teachers work- 
ing unselfishly as individuals, and co-oper- 
ating as a group, for the purpose of giving 
every boy and girl, rich or poor, a better 
chance to become a better citizen. 


Or ANY of your associates 
are not getting the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL it’s a pretty good sign that their 
names have not been sent in. 


LOOK at the New K. E. A. Directory 
on page 7. 


Where Are You This Year? 


A nv OBSERVANT PERSON 
with a keen ear for the common denomi- 
nator of questions asked by teachers 
around the hotel lobbies at a state con- 
vention will readily recognize the title of 
this article. 


The connotation of the question is a 
clear implication that the person being in- 
terrogated is not in the same teaching 
position which he held last year. 


The lawyer has his shingle hung out 
in the same town where he started. He 
has built up his clientele, has established 
himself personally, ingratiated himself in- 
to the esteem of his neighbors, and is an 
integral part of the community life. If 
he moves often he becomes a shyster 
lawyer, or goes into the insurance business, 
or becomes a collector. 


If a doctor at the meeting of the med- 
ical association should be asked ‘‘where 
are you this year?” all the listeners would 
be curious to know how he had violated 
the ethics of his profession or what crime 
he had committed that necessitated his re- 
moval from one community to another. 


But it is a common question with teach- 
ers. In many communities a teacher never 
stays more than one year. That year in the 
parlance of education is often not over 
seven months long. In that brief period 
the teacher has met perhaps but few of the 
patrons of the school. She has learned 
little of the spirit of the community and 
less of its needs. On the other hand, the 
few individuals of the neighborhood who 
have casually met the teacher have formed 
only the most superficial judgments of her, 
and these from the most superficial evi- 
dences. The many who have not met the 
teacher either have no opinions about her, 
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or else, and worse, have formed opinions 
on hearsay or rumor or prejudiced opin- 
ion. 
Where Are You This Year? That 
question means in most cases that the 
teacher has failed in her chief purpose, 
or the board of trustees has the wrong 
conception of its job, or the community 
has not risen to its responsibilities, or may- 
be all three of these make a triple tragedy 
of the community’s most fundamental ob- 
ligation. 

If each state of this Union could be 
vested with the attributes of a personality, 
and these personalities could assemble in 
a national convention, methinks I can en- 
vision one of the personages approaching 
Kentucky, and can hear in the hushed 
tones of injured innocence that same ques- 
tion, “Where Are You This Year?” 

With pride humbled and with spirit 
chilled, I can hear Kentucky’s answer: 
Well, we are down here at number forty. 
There are thirty-nine states that pay more 
dollars per pupil for education than we 
do. The average for the United States is 
$74.30, while ours is less than $40.00. 

We are down here among the funny 
forties where they want big degrees and 
pay little salaries, where we can work all 
our lives and then go to heaven, or the 
poorhouse, or somewhere else. Yes, sir, 
this year we are down here in the roaring 
forties where professional success is penal- 
ized and where a premium is paid for the 
type of mediocrity that “goes along” with 
paunchy politicians who literally taper 
physically and mentally from their equa- 
torial girths. If we make a success of 
teaching and become recognized by the 
public and are given places of administra- 
tive responsibility we cannot participate in 
the retirement system, nor share our ex- 
periences with the younger who come— 
we must work on. Where Are You This 
Year? 


The K. E. A. Objective 


7 THE RECOMMENDATION 
of the Planning Board supported by the 
Board of Directors of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, the association is un- 
dertaking to finance a study of the ques- 
tion of school support in Kentucky. The 
primary object of the study is to find, if 
possible, some way by which the support 
may be éucreased for those sections of the 
State where local revenue is very small. 


Fundamentally speaking, school finance 
is not a matter of collecting and expending 
money, but rather of building a program 
of education which will meet the needs of 
the future citizens of the State. Until 
such a program has been made the people 
of a commonwealth are not justified in 
counting the cost. This is fundamental in 
the thinking of citizens about so basic a 
social and economic institution as the pub- 
lic school. And this for the very good 
reason that the adequately administered 
public school always pays its own way; 
and for the corollary reason that we al- 
ways pay for good schools whether we 
have them or not, not only in the social 
losses of increased delinquency and crime, 
which have economic ramifications, but 
also in losses quite directly economic, such 
as lowered standard of living, inferior 
productive efficiency, and a draggy flow of 
commercial exchange. Common _ horse 
sense, then, let alone intelligent foresight, 
dictates planning school services that will 
serve the needs of developing sound and 
upstanding citizens first and considering 
the cost afterwards. 


Nor is this ignoring cost. On the con- 
trary it gives cost its true functional sig- 
nificance. For cost is not merely a mat- 
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ter of dollars and cents expended today. 
It is basically an économic concept, i.e., 
its significance grows out of its relation to 
proper management of goods and services. 
And economic cost is counted in terms 
of goods and services consumed in achiev- 
ing a progressively improving capacity to 
satisfy developing human needs. Thus its 
function in budget considerations is solely 
to insure the use and disposition of goods 
and services today so as to yield not only 
the greatest present satisfaction but also 
maximal productive capacity to meet the 
presumably heightened demands for more 
and better goods tomorrow. The cost of 
social and civic needs and obligations 
ignored or inadequately cared for has 
such a way of pyramiding that only the 
economically ignorant and blind squeeze 
a dime today in the illusory hope of evad- 
ing the inevitable outlay of a dollar to- 
morrow. Hence sound economic practice 
approaches the budget, not cost-first, but 
program-first. This does not mean that 
any program which school executives and 
school boards suggest is entitled forth- 
with to support. But it does mean, in 
schools as in business, that a sound pro- 
gram always pays its own way. 

According to a Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association, the pro- 
portion of school support coming from 
state sources is increasing. It grew from 
16.5 per cent in 1920 to 23.4 per cent in 
1934, the greater part of this growth— 
from 16.9 per cent to 23.4 per cent—oc- 
curring in the four-year period between 
1930 and 1934. This trend, while not 
universal among the states, is nevertheless 
a definite one. In certain of the states 
the proportion of state school funds has 
so increased as to far outstrip the general 
trend in the states as a whole. 

No state government furnishes a full 
100 per cent of the cost of its public 
schools. Delaware, with a contribution of 
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93 per cent of total school funds, comes 
nearest to providing complete state sup- 
port. In North Carolina the state entirely 
supports certain major phases of an eight- 
month school program. Most of the states 
contribute from one-fifth to one-half of 
total school revenues. 


Education, including higher education 
as well as elementary and secondary 
schools and public libraries, topped the list 
of objects of state governmental expendi- 
tures in 1932. Approximately 25 per cent 
of state expenditures were for educational 
purposes in that year. This per cent has 
probably declined since 1932, due to the 
growth of relief expenditures. 


Along with the increasing per cent of 
public school support derived from state 
sources has come an increasing reliance on 
special state taxes and a decline in the im- 
portance of the general property tax as a 
source of school support. The growth in 
the use of state income and sales taxes as 
sources of state school revenue has been 
especially rapid. 

Competition between federal and state 
governments for new sources of revenue 
may act as an obstacle to the future de- 
velopment of state taxes. It is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for the states to find 
any field of taxation not already occupied 
by the federal government and in those 
fields in which double taxation by state 
and federal governments actually occurs, 
the latter tends to levy the higher rates 
and to collect the greater part of the 
revenues. Recent data published by the 
United States Treasury Department indi- 
cate that state receipts from six special 
state-imposed taxes were less than half of 
the federal receipts from the same taxes in 
the same states. 


Approximately two-thirds of the states 
distribute all or part of their state school 
funds upon an equalization basis. The 
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tendency toward a greater use of state 
aid as a means of equalizing local school 
support burdens, which had so great a 
development during the decade of the 
'20’s, did not continue through the depres- 
sion years following 1930. New state aid 
funds for school purposes are being dis- 
tributed for the most part as flat grants to 
local school units on a per pupil, or per 
teacher, basis. 

It cannot yet be determined just what 
the findings of the Research Bureau will 
be, nor exactly what form remedial meas- 
ures will take. One thing, however, is 
certain, and that is, that whatever plan is 
followed, it will be necessary for the 
school people to be united in intelligent 
support of it. The great advances which 
we have made in the last few years have 
been due to the solidarity of our ranks. 
The advances which we will make in the 
next few years will depend upon educa- 
tional statesmanship on the part of our 
leaders and unselfish and active co-opera- 
tion on the part of all members of our 
Association. 

The Kentucky Education Association is 
a State-wide organization made up of men 
and women engaged in every phase of 
education. Its chief objective is to pool 
the products of creative thinking to the 
end that every school community may be 
advanced and that none be retarded. 





The Cover 


oe EVERY STATE there are 
some places of hallowed memories. These 
become the shrines around which the affec- 
tions of the people cluster. In Kentucky 
one of the sacred spots is “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” at Bardstown. This charm- 
ing old place, so beautifully etched by the 


artist for our front cover, is known as 
“Federal Hill,” but to every loyal Ken- 
tuckian it is loved and admired as “My 
Old Kentucky Home” because it is so 
typical of the old homes of “quality” in 
the far-off days of romance and chivalry 
when the world was not too busy to be 
either romantic or chivalrous. 

Around this stately old mansion there 
yet cling gossamer memories of Stephen 
Collins Foster's songs, Old Black Joe’s 
humble courtesies, John Rowan’s famed 
hospitality. 

As we visit it today and walk amidst 
its shadowy paths of peace, listen to the 
morning oratorio of birdsong, and feel the 
gentle touch of stately dignity that 
breathes amongst its towering trees, we 
are constrained to believe that here is the 
heart of Kentucky whose rhythmic beat 
keeps us united in the high purposes 
which are symbolized by “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home.” 





On Buying 


an CAREFUL READER of 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL will 
observe the quantity of advertising and 
the wide range of supplies for schools 
that are made available through our 
columns. 

Some of our advertisers are local con. 
cerns, that is, they are organized in Ken- 
tucky, are owned and operated by Ken- 
tuckians, pay taxes in Kentucky, and give 
service in Kentucky. The pride of Ken- 
tucky in her own industries impels her 
people to give support wherever possible 
to their fellow citizens. And this is com- 
mendable, <nd is practiced in every state. 

On the other hand there are many 
business organizations which for very 
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obvious reasons are centered in other upon which each of the other five essen- 
states. They do business on a nation-wide tials of a good school system is built.— 


scale. Their relation to Kentucky is main- 
tained on a representative basis. For the 
most part their local representatives are 
Kentucky residents. In the few cases that 
are exceptions, the companies invariably 
have representatives who are high-class 
persons, and who are a credit to the busi- 
ness they represent. 

The KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL re- 
spectfully urges those who have the re- 
sponsibility of purchasing materials to 
consider carefully the claims of our adver- 
tisers. All of them are friends of the 
K. E. A. and all co-operate with us. 





Cue ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies will be held in Pittsburgh on the 
Friday and Saturday following Thanks- 
giving Day, November 25 and 26, 1938. 
An unusual program has been arranged. 
The session will be of interest to teachers 
of all levels and to school people in gen 
eral. 





The Essentials of a Good 
School System 


“A. THE OUTSET I should 
like to say that I consider the essentials of 
a good school system to be six in number, 
namely; good will, good teachers, good 
leadership, good materials of instruction, 
good buildings, and good financial sup- 
port. The last essential listed of the six 
is good financial support, and it goes 
without saying that this is the foundation 


Lester K. Ade. 


IF and AND 


-), YOU decide 
At any time 
That in most ways 
You're out of tune 
With everything 
That’s going on 
Round about you, 
And if you see 
Something that’s wrong 
In every move 
Made by your friends, 
And all the world 
Seems upside down, 
The chances are 
That you are wrong, 
And that you need 
To turn the light 
Upon your soul 
And find the spot 
That needs new life. 
And if you find 
The thing that’s wrong 
You'll find the cure 
To be within, 
For only those 
Who see the good 
In other souls 
Can separate 
The good and bad 
Within their own. 

W.P.K. 


+ on your school Bulletin 
Board and see if the K. E. A. News Flash 
is there. 
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The President Speaks to Educators 


9 AM GLAD to come here 
today to this great meeting, and I am es- 
pecially happy that, I think for the first 
time in my life, I was introduced by my 
wife. 

If you have followed the arguments of 
financial experts over the last few years, 
you have guessed that they have as many 
theories of keeping books as there are 
ends to serve. They do not always agree 
on the definition of capital, and they even 
disagree on what is an asset and what is 
a liability. That is true both in private 
business and in government. 

But whatever differences bookkeepers 
and financiers may have over the rules of 
their professions, no man or woman of 
common sense can forget, or allow gov- 
ernment to forget, what are the true and 
ultimate assets and liabilities of a nation. 

The only real capital of a nation is its 
natural resources and its human beings. 
So long as we take care of and make the 
most of both of them, we shall survive as 
a strong nation, a successful nation and a 
progressive nation—whether or not the 
bookkeepers say other kinds of budgets 
are from time to time out of balance. 

This capital structure—natural _ re- 
sources and human beings—has to be 
maintained at all times. The plant has to 
be kept up and new capital put in year 
by year to meet increasing needs. If we 
skimp on that capital, if we exhaust our 
natural resources and weaken the capacity 
of our human beings, then we shall go 
the way of all weak nations. 

Before we can think straight as a nation 
we have to consider, in addition to the 


ADDRESS BY 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States 
Before International Program, 
New York Worlds Fair Grounds, 


To the Members of the 
National Education Association 


old kind, a new kind of government bal- 
ance sheet, a long-range sheet which 
shows survival values for our population 
and for our democratic way of living, bal- 
anced against what we have paid for 
them. Judged by that test, which is his- 
tory’s test, I venture to say that the long- 
range budget of the present Administra- 
tion of our government has been in the 
black and not in the red. 

For many years I, like you, have been a 
pedagogue—of course many people who 
are not strong on spelling will get that 
word mixed up with demagogue—striving 
to inculcate in the youth of America a 
greater knowledge of and interest in the 
problems which, with such force, strike 
the whole world in the face today. 

In these recent years we have taught the 
prudent husbandry of our national estate, 
our rivers, our soil, our forests, our phos- 
phates, our oils, our minerals, and our 
wild life. 

Along these lines we have made mighty 
strides, come further than in all the years 
before in knowledge of how to grapple 
with the problems of maintaining the 
estate that our forefathers handed down 
to us. 

With the dissemination of this know]- 
edge, we have taken action. Few men 
begrudge what that action has cost, be- 
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cause it has been based on operations 
physically large and spectacular, dramatic, 
easy to see. 

I am thankful that I live in an age of 
building, for it is far easier to dramatize 
to yourself the importance of the object 
if you see it while it is coming up, than 
it you come along later and see it only in 
its completed stage. 

And so we are fortunate today in seeing 
the New York World’s Fair of 1939 in 
the construction stage. The glimpse will 
make it mean more to us when we come 
back and see it completed next year. 

The other half of the preservation of 
our national capital is likewise a problem 
of husbandry, the conserving of health, 
energy, skill, and morale of our popula- 
tion, and especially of that part of our 
population which will be the America of 
tomorrow. 

This also is a problem of the fullest 
use, the fullest development of precious 
resources of ability, human ability, which 
cannot be stored and will be lost if it 
remains unused. No nation can meet this 
changing world unless its people, indi- 
vidually and collectively, grow in ability 
to understand and handle the new knowl- 
edge as applied to increasingly intricate 
human relationships. 

And that is why the teachers of Ameri- 
ca are the ultimate guardians of the hu- 
man capital of America, the assets which 
must be made to pay social dividends if 
democracy is to survive. 

We have believed, we have believed 
wholeheartedly, in investing the money of 
all the people on the education of the peo- 
ple. That conviction, backed by taxes and 
backed by dollars, is no accident, for it is 
the logical application of our faith in 
democracy. 

Man’s present-day control of the affairs 
of nature is the very direct result of in- 


vestment in education. And the democ- 
ratization of education has made it possi- 
ble for outstanding ability which would 
otherwise be completely lost, to make its 
outstanding contribution to the common 
weal. 

We cannot afford to overlook any 
source of human raw material. Genius— 
genius flowers in most unexpected places; 
“it is the impetus of the undistinguished 
host that hurls forth a Diomed or a 
Hector.” 

No government can create the human 
touch, the self-sacrifice which the indi- 
vidual teacher gives to the process of edu- 
cation. But what government can do is 
to provide financial support and to protect 
from interference the freedom to learn. 

No one wants the Federal Government 
to subsidize education any more than is 
absolutely necessary. It has been, and, | 
take it, it will continue to be, the tradi- 
tional policy of the United States to leave 
the actual management of schools and 
their curriculum to state and local con- 
trol. 

But we know that in many places local 
government unfortunately cannot ade- 
quately finance either the freedom or the 
facilities to learn. And there the Federal 
Government can properly supplement 
local resources. 

Here is where the whole problem of 
education ties in definitely with the 
natural resources of the country and the 
economic picture of the individual com- 
munity or state. 

We all know that the best schools are, 
in most cases, located in those communi- 
ties which can afford to spend the most 
money on them, the most money for ade- 
quate teachers’ salaries, for modern build- 
ings, and for modern equipment of all 
kinds. We know too that the weakest 
educational link in the system lies in those 
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communities which have the lowest tax- 
able values, and, therefore, the smallest 
per capita tax receipts, and, therefore, the 
lowest teachers’ salaries and the most in- 
adequate buildings and equipment. 


We do not blame these latter communi- 
ties. They want better educational facili- 
ties, but simply have not enough money 
to pay the cost. 


There is probably a wider divergence 
today in the standard of education be- 
tween the richest communities and the 
poorest communities than there was 100 
years ago; and it is, therefore, our imme- 
diate task to seek to close that gap, not to 
close it in any way by decreasing the facili- 
ties of the richer communities, but by ex- 
tending aid to those less fortunate. 


We all know that, if we do not close 
this gap, it will continue to widen, for the 
best brains in the poorer communities will 
either have no chance to develop or will 
migrate to those places where ability will 
stand a better chance. 


To continue that parallel between nat- 
ural and human resources, it is well to 
femember that our poorest communities 
exist where the land is most greatly 
eroded, where farming does not pay, 
where industries have moved out, where 
flood and drought have done their work, 
where transportation facilities are of the 
poorest and where cheap electricity is un- 
available for the home. 


All of this leads me to ask you not to 
demand that the Federal Government pro- 
vide financial assistance to all communi- 
ties. Our aid for many reasons, financial 
and otherwise, must be confined to lifting 
the level at the bottom rather than to giv- 
ing assistance at the top. 


Today we cannot do both, and we must 
therefore confine ourselves to the greater 
need. 
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In line with this policy, the Federal 
Government during the past five years has 
given relatively more assistance to the 
poorer communities than to the rich. 


We have done it through direct relief 
and through work relief, through the Re- 
settlement Administration and the Farm 
Security program, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, and through the rehabilita- 
tion of flooded or stranded or dust-blown 
areas. We have provided school houses, 
colleges, libraries, educational equipment 
and sanitation in every state in the Union, 
and I include ‘‘sanitation’” because it has 
always seemed to me that good health and 
good education must go hand in hand. 


We have placed many millions of dol- 
lars in the field of adult education 
through the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, and, here again, most of the money 
has been expended in the poorer com- 
munities of the land. 


I have spoken of the twin interlocking 
assets of natural and human resources and 
of the need of developing them hand in 
hand. But with this goes the equally im- 
portant and equally difficult problem of 
keeping education intellectually free. 
Freedom to learn is the first necessity of 
guaranteeing that man himself shall be 
self-reliant enough to be free. 


Such things did not need as much em- 
phasis a generation ago; but when the 
clock of civilization can be turned back by 
burning libraries, by exiling scientists, 
artists, musicians, writers, and teachers, by 
dispersing universities, and by censoring 
news and literature and art, an added bur- 
den is placed upon those countries where 
the torch of free thought and free learn- 
ing still burns bright. 

If the fires of freedom and civil liber- 
ties burn low in other lands, they must be 
made brighter in our own. 








If in other lands. the press and books 
and literature of all kinds are censored, 
we must redouble our efforts here to keep 
them free. 

If in other lands the eternal truths of 
the past are threatened by intolerance, we 
must provide a safe place here for their 
perpetuation. 

Yes, there may be times when men and 
women in the turmoil of change lose 


touch with the civilized gains of centuries 
of education; but the gains of education 
are never really lost. Books may be 
burned and cities sacked, but truth, like 
the yearning for freedom, lives in the 
hearts of humble men and women. 

The ultimate victory of tomorrow 1s 
with democracy, and through democracy 
with education, for no people can be kept 
eternally ignorant or eternally enslaved. 
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Specific Helps in Reading 


For Grades IV, V, and VI 


CC... GENERAL OBJECTIVES in 


reading are: 


To develop the power to think more 
actively when reading. 

To secure rapid growth in power and 
habits of intelligent interpretation. 

To increase rate and accuracy of silent 
reading. 

To improve and refine the habits neces- 
sary for effective oral reading. 


The reading programs for these grades 
should make provision for the continued 
extension and enrichment of experiences, 
through reading and the acquisition of 
those attitudes, habits, and skills necessary 
to meet the expanding interests and needs 
of the developing children. 

It is of the greatest importance, espe- 
cially on entering a new grade, that a 
child does not get a sense of failure. It 
is advisable, therefore, at the beginning 
of each grade that children be given books 
of the grade below which they have not 


By BessiE HORINE 


Fifth Grade, Harrison School, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


read. The children should be given in- 
formal test frequently, and standardized 
test preferably at the beginning, middle, 
and the close of the school year. With 
the data obtained in this way the teacher 
may profitably divide her children into 
flexible groups, the personnel of which 
should change often as difficulties are 
overcome and interest and attainments 
change. Additional assignments should 
be given for the better readers to choose 
from after the minimum assignment has 
been completed. All individuals should 
be encouraged to work along the line of 
their special interests. 

To overcome special defects in reading 
the children should know what their 
special defect is and be stimulated to want 
to overcome it. These children must be 
stimulated to want to know about many 
things; habits of study must be developed; 
they must be able to think for themselves; 
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to consider group good, and to form tastes 
which they will want to pursue during 
leisure time. The use of moving pictures, 
stereographs, and pictures is an excellent 
means of extending experiences, of clarify- 
ing ideas, and of stimulating a desire to 
read. 


The library habit must become fixed in 
these grades. Children should not be re- 
quired to report on all the outside reading 
they do lest it make them less anxious to 
do wide and independent reading. Let 
reporting on library reading be in most 
cases a voluntary contribution. 

Children should be taught to scan the 
headlines, leads, and subtitles in order to 
select items of value. Have the children 
learn by experience that it is not necessary 
or advisable to read all articles or the 
whole of many articles. The differences 
between facts and opinions should be 
discussed. 


USING BOOKS EFFECTIVELY 


. Table of contents. 

. Index. 

. Word list, glossary. 

. Paragraph, chapter, 
headings. 

. Maps, legends, key charts, graphs. 

6. Dictionary. 


mB Ww NY 


and marginal 


) 


In addition the following features 
should become familiar: ; 
1. The use of running titles, or guide 
words. 
2. Preferred pronunciation. 
3. Meaning of words. 
4. Key of pronunciation. 


There should be a testing knowledge of 
help in books. The teacher of each grade 
should ascertain what reading defects must 
be remedied. To an increasing extent the 
reading of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades should be done in relation to 





Such read- 
ing calls for judgment in the selection of 
needed material and in its use. 

The daily directed reading period 
should have a purpose. 


classroom or school activities. 


Purpose for silent reading. 
Purpose for oral reading. 
Purpose in relation to other subjects. 


Great care should be taken to vary the 
uses of this period. Sometimes the chil- 
dren will read silently in group or as a 
class, and various ways of checking their 
comprehension of material will be used. 


The habit of reading must be estab- 
lished in the elementary grades so that if 
children should have to leave school at 
the end of the sixth grade they will con- 
tinue their education by reading good 
books. 


There are ways of stimulating wide and 
independent reading. 


Through the use of activities. 
Through study periods. 

Through the room library. 
Through the reading or book desk. 
Through sharing periods. 


There is no panacea for the correction 
of all types of reading ills, because the 
causes are many and varied. 


Here are some instances of reading 
difficulties: 


Word blindness 


Reading program 
Intelligence 


Reversal tendencies 


Systems and causes: 


Reading readiness Hearing 

Sex differences Vocabulary 

Failure in grade one Emotional responses 
Vision Prevention 

Eye movement Correction 


Hand, eye preference Reading clinic 
Typography Individual differences 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Second Year of an Experiment of 
Teacher Improvement in Estill County 


Tin ARTICLE is divided 


into three parts. The first part is a con- 
tinuation of the article that appeared in 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, Febru- 
ary and March, 1937. The second part is a 
brief summary of some of the outcomes of 
this experiment. The third part is a 
bibliography which was helpful to the 
teachers in this experiment. 


Part I 


The Estill County Board of Education 
believed that most of the teachers in Es- 
till County were directly or indirectly 
helped by the Demonstration School 
which was taught at Ivory Hill, by Miss 
Etheleen Daniels, critic teacher at the 
University of Kentucky 1936-1937, thus 
the experiment was continued for 1937- 
1938. This experiment was attempted for 
the purpose of demonstrating to one- 
teacher schools that progressive education 
could be carried on in their schools. 

This school was sponsored by the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky. It made a transition from that of 
a formal type of education to that of liv- 
ing and learning, wherein children en- 
gaged in the actual practice of a demo- 
cratic society. The school was made to 
fit the child. An enriched program of 
activities wherein children are facing real 
problems, are attempting to solve them, 
and acting on their thinking, was offered. 
The older notion of education whereby 
the teacher set out the subject matter to be 
learned and where the test was whether 


By Mamie West Scott 
Superintendent Estill County 
Schools 


the learner on demand could give what 
was originally set out, did not fit a 
democratic society. In this new program 
the total personality of the child in rela- 
tion to his interests, experiences, and en- 
vironment was developed; and opportuni- 
ties for growth in subject matter were 
provided. Such qualities as originality, 
co-operation, initiative, expert leaders and 
intelligent followers, responsibility, and 
tolerance were developed. 


Due respect was given to each indi- 
vidual and he was permitted to share in 
all decisions. The school proved to be a 
real community center. The author of 
this article believes that in order to bring 
about a better state of society in this coun- 
try of ours, we need an education of old 
and young together. We must remake 
our schools so that more effectual social 
thinking and acting will result. This 
school is attempting closer contacts with 
the Health Department, the Agriculture 
Department, the Church, the Sunday 
School, and other social organizations 
with a program of co-operative community 
activities. 


CHANGED ENVIRONMENT 


Before making any transition in curric- 
ulum, teaching procedures, or community 
living, there must be a changed environ- 
ment. 
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Last year the inside of the building was 
painted a lovely shade of green. Tables, 
shelves for science exhibit, bookcase, 
bulletin board, shelves for storing ma- 
terials were made and painted by the 
older boys and girls. This year the boys 
and girls decided the room did not need 
repainting but needed to be thoroughly 
cleaned. New curtains were bought and 
made by the older girls. Many parents 
sent flowers for the window-boxes. A 
field trip brought ferns and native flowers 
from the near-by woods. They were 
transplanted in flower beds in front of the 
building. A library corner was used to 
advantage. A small section of the room 
was used as a science corner with a bal- 
anced aquarium and an exhibit collected 
by the children and people of the com- 
munity. The environment of the room 
was changed to that of an attractive place 
in which to live, where upon entering the 
room one received the impression that the 
children and teacher were happy, and real 
living was taking place. 


CHANGED CURRICULUM 


The following psychological factors 
serve as bases of action for changing the 
curriculum. 


1. Personality adjustment and bodily 
health dominate all that is attempted. 


2. The building of intelligence per- 
meates all that is done. 

3. The unit element of the curriculum 
is an instance of worthy living. 


4. Each child lives each succeeding 
moment the finest and richest type of liv- 
ing that is possible to him. 

5. The subject matter and tools of 
learning take their place of due subordi- 
nation in and to life. 


6. There is a conclusive obligation to 
respect the personality of others. 
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7. The 
joined. 

The core of the curriculum last year 
centered around Home and Community 
Life with a study of Industries in Estill 
County. This study has been enlarged 
this year with an Indian Activity which 
grew out of a visit from Chief Red Fox 
to Ivory Hill School. A study of health 
problems in the community has been 
stressed this year, with the results that the 
water supply at the school has been im- 
proved. The children have been inocu- 
lated for diphtheria and typhoid fever, 
and sanitary toilets have been built in the 
community. Trips to Irvine, Berea, Lex- 
ington, and Frankfort were taken. 


CHANGED PROGRAM 


A flexible program of this type for the 
day and week was used. 


8:00 to 10:00—AIl Together—Bible, 
New Plans, Suggestions to Groups 
and Individuals, News. 


PROBLEM OR UNIT OF WORK 


1. Planning-discussion 
Know what to do 
Discuss problems 


2. Work or research (read) 
Carry out plans 
Know what to do 


school and community are 


3. Evaluation of work done 
Examine work 
Decide if work meets high standards 
Plan next step 


10:15—Play Period. Rest. 


10:30—Work and study on needed skills: 

Spelling, arithmetic, handwriting, 
language, or any subject as needed. 
1. Spelling, handwriting 

Extra practice 

Language practice 

How to care for free time 
2. Arithmetic 

Extra work or practice 

Care for free time 














11:15—Plan Lunch and Play Activities. 
12:00—Lunch. 
1:00—Reading Activities, Music, Litera- 
ture. 
1. Stories read by teacher and children 
2. Music, Radio 
3. Library Reading 


Read aloud to teacher 
Read in books of own choosing 


4. Reading—Teaching—Remedial 


There are three groups in the school 
and individual problems. The children 
are seated in homogeneous groups. Physi- 
cal growth and age being the determining 
factor rather than grade. Standard tests 
were given the pupils, and they were be- 
low the norms, but no one was made to 
feel that he was put back in a lower grade, 
thus embarrassing him. The teacher 
never lost sight of the grade to which the 
child belonged. She gave each child ma- 
terial in all the tool. subjects, wherein, as 
far as possible, he could work with ease 
and satisfaction. 


CHANGED COMMUNITY 


This school is a community center. 

Last year the community through the 
Sunday School, which met in the school 
every Sunday afternoon, helped to buy 
the paint for the school; one of the 
patrons helped paint the ceiling; and they 
secured a truck for the children to visit 
Irvine, and the Bybee Pottery. This year 
three of the patrons made shutters for the 
windows. In the past much damage has 
been done to the inside and outside of 
the building during the time when school 
was not in session, but no damage was 
done during the past two years. The 
patrons of this community and nearby 
communities come Friday afternoons to 
hear the radio which was installed by Mr. 
Elmer Sulzer. This is one of the Universi- 














ty of Kentucky’s Listening Centers. There 
was not one radio in this community two 
years ago, now three patrons of the 
school have radios in their homes. Two 
homes in this district have been painted 
white on the outside and their kitchens 
green like the inside of the school. One 
patron hauled a load of sand for the sand 
pile and two patrons furnished logs for 
the cabin. Lumber was furnished by a 
patron in the adjoining district to the 
small children to make their doll furni- 
ture. 

Parties have been given at different 
intervals on Friday afternoons, the chil- 
dren making and serving the refreshments 
to the visitors. A pie supper was given 
and the school realized twenty-five dollars. 
The parents went with the children on 
their trips, this being the first time the 
parents as well as the children had visited 
Berea, Lexington, and Frankfort. The 
teacher lives in the community and from 
time to time visits all the patrons. She 
assists with the Sunday School, 4-H Club, 
health clinics, and all community gather- 
ings. 


HE ENGLIsH and industrial 
arts books published by the McCormick- 
Mathers Company and formerly distrib- 
uted in Kentucky by the Economy Com- 
pany, in Atlanta, Georgia, are now being 
handled directly by the McCormick- 
Mathers Company, who have their own 
office and shipping department located at 
118 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The policy of shipping all orders the 
same day they are received is part of the 
fine service that the McCormick-Mathers 
Company offers through their office in At- 
lanta. 
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of Kentucky’ 


Part I -- Athletic Activities 


creat ith ACTIVITIES 
have probably made as great a contribu- 
tion in widening the school program as 
any recent movement. During such an ex- 
pansion there is apt to be a difference be- 
tween theory and practice. The extra- 
curricular program of the schools has been 
one of the several phases of modern edu- 
cation which shows clearly the lagging of 
practice. An analysis of the extra-curric- 
ular activities in the high schools shows 
the extent to which these schools foster 
such activities and the character of those 
fostered. 


The term “extra-curricular” is used in 
this study because, by general usage, it de- 
notes those activities not generally includ- 
ed in the curricula. The description of 
the extra-curricular program of the high 
schools is based on information secured 
from 156 four-year and 187 six-year high 
schools of Kentucky. The activities re- 
ported have been divided into two general 
groups, athletic and non-athletic. The pur- 
pose of this article is to depict the present 
status of the athletic activities in the high 
schools of Kentucky. 


The importance of athletics in a pro- 
gram of extra-curricular activities in the 
secondary schools throughout the state is 


* These articles are a summary of Field Study 
No. 2 submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ment for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado. 


The Extra-Curricular Program of 


Activities in the High Schools 










By J. DoRLAND CoATEs, 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 


evident to the most casual observer of our 
educational system. The prominent place 
these activities occupy in the school pro- 
gram makes it necessary that such activi- 
ties be carefully studied and supervised. 
Unless such study and supervision keep 
pace with the growth of athletic activities, 
undesirable situations are likely to de- 
velop. Many of the troubles attributed to 
athletic activities can be traced to the 
schools in which this type of activity has 
been allowed to grow unrestricted and un- 
noticed. 


Fourteen different types of athletic ac- 
tivities were reported by more than one- 
half of the schools. Almost nine out of 
every ten included this sport in their pro- 
gram of athletics. This condition existed 
in the same proportion in the smaller 
schools as was found among the larger 
schools. Few schools enrolling fewer 
than 150 pupils reported football as an 
activity. This is probably a case of limita- 
tion due to smallness. Some of the smal- 
ler four-year schools have substituted 
touch football for foctball. The so-called 
minor sports were reported by only a few 
of the schools. The schools, especially 
the smaller ones, are either neglecting or 
ignoring those activities in which the girls 
and boys may and do participate after they 
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leave high school. Good examples of 
these are golf, swimming, and tennis. Ap- 
parently, the schools forget the fact that 
the more strenuous types of games, such 
as basketball and football, are not and 
cannot be played, with few exceptions, 
for many years after the pupils leave high 
school. 

The secondary schools are often 
charged with neglecting the athletic ac- 
tivities for girls. It is not within the scope 
of this article to determine the advisability 
of such activities but rather to show to 
what extent girls enter into the athletic 
programs as fostered by the high schools. 
Only approximately one-third of the high 
schools reported any sort of athletic ac- 
tivity for girls. Basketball and indoor 
baseball seem to be the most popular 
sports for girls. The girls’ program of 


athletics appears to be sadly neglected. 


The success or failure of an athletic pro- 
gram depends, to a great extent, upon the 
person or organization that assumes or is 


assigned control of the athletic activities. 
Although the athletic program is supposed 
to exist for the students and, to a certain 
extent, to be organized by them, it ap- 
pears that they have little to say with re- 
spect to the control of these activities. In 
approximately 87 per cent of the schools, 
the athletic activities are controlled direct- 
ly by the principal or his appointees. Ap- 
parently the high schools are overlooking 
the value of student participation in the 
control of athletic activities. This partict- 
pation may be a means by which better 
citizenship might be developed. 


The reports from some of the schools 
indicate that a feeling exists among a few 
of the boards of education that they 
should assume a portion of the financial 
responsibility. In the majority of the 
schools this support depends on receipts 
from games and special programs pre- 


sented by the students. If these activities 
are to be considered a part of the schools 
program, it is discouraging to find so few 
boards of education granting funds for 
the promotion of such a program. Small 
admission fees might be charged, but the 
main costs would not be paid by a collec- 
tion of small moneys raised in all sorts of 
ways and from all sorts of sources. 


An athletic program not only involves 
raising money but also spending it. It is 
generally conceded to be good practice to 
allow students to participate in the super- 
vision of the spending. This concession 
is based on the assumption that all the stu- 
dents in the schools will handle funds of 
their own and many will go into positions 
where they will handle the funds of em- 
ployers or of the public. From the reports 
of the high schools it appears that, in 
general, they are overlooking an oppor- 
tunity to promote this student activity with 
a significant carry-over value. This partici- 
pation will require supervision, since the 
principal is the head of the school and is 
responsible for all activities within the 
school. 


Practices with regard to eligibility for 
participation in athletic activities were 
found to be about the same in all the high 
schools. When interscholastic competition 
was reported, the standards of the Ken- 
tucky High School Athletic Association 
were usually adopted. A few of the larger 
schools indicated good health to be a 
major factor for participation. Apparent- 
ly most of the administrators are more in- 
terested in the academic standards of their 
athletes than in their health. 


The athletic activities, as reported by 
the high schools of the state, show that 
these schools are giving considerable at- 
tention to this phase of secondary educa- 
tion. The smaller schools appear to offer 
a ‘very limited variety of activities. In 
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In Memoriam 





KENTUCKY 
1938 


ARNETT, CORDELL—C/assroom teacher, Foraker, Ky. 

BeusT, Dr. T. B.—Professor in School of Dentistry, University of Louisville. 
BRIGMAN, DEAN B. M.—Speed Scientific School, Louisville. 

CALDWELL, Dr. M. A.—Professor in the College of Liberal Arts, University of Louis- 


ville. 


CHAPMAN, J. VirGIL—Assistant Director of Free Textbooks, Department of Educa- 


tion, Frankfort. 


Cuerry, H. H.—President Western State Teachers College. 


Epwarps, B. F. 





Former Superintendent of Schools, Richmond. 


GRAHAN, ENocH—Head Department of Journalism, University of Kentucky. 
Harp, JuLIA—Teacher, Arlington Elementary School, Lexington. 

JONEs, VituULA—Teacher, Owensboro City Schools. 

Lee, G. E.—Teacher, Warren County Schools. 

MILLER, LoGAN—Teacher, Locust Branch, Ky. 

MILLs, Eart—Teacher, Clay County Schools. 

Munn, Burrus—Professor of Sociology and Economics, Centre College, Danville. 
NEWMAN, JOHN—Teacher, Pellville, Hancock County. 

PATTERSON, Dr. JOHN L.—Chancellor Emeritus, University of Louisville. 

Price, RutH—Teacher, Green County Schools. 

RAMSEY, ALICE—Teacher, Winchester Schools. 

RAMSEY, WILLIAM E.—Teacher, Lincoln County Schools. 

RoBERTs, MARIE L.—Former Dean of Women, Eastern State Teachers College. 
SECREST, MyrtTLE—Teacher, Greenup County Schools. 

SmiTH, Dr. T. Cook—Professor in the School of Medicine, University of Louisville. 
TarpiF, W. D.—Teacher, Lincoln County Schools. 

TuRNER, Mrs. BEN R.—Principal, Mount Sterling High School, Mt. Sterling. 





only a few instances is there an indication 
that a definite step has been taken in the 
direction of a sound basis for student ac- 
tivities through grants of funds from the 
boards of education for their partial sup- 
port. The athletic programs seem to be 


confined to a few so-called major sports. 
Those sports in which the students may 
and do participate after leaving school 
are almost ignored. This is especially 
true in schools enrolling fewer than 150 


pupils. 
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Our Foreign Guest 


I. 


II. 


Ill. 


ASPECT 

How we in our country may welcome 
guests who differ from us in appearance, 
customs, home life, and education. 


INTRODUCTION OF UNIT 

Interest in foreign countries had already 
been aroused through the previous study 
of Indians and Eskimos. During our 
activity conference period we talked 
about other foreign children. We read 
stories about foreign lands from our 
Childhood and Friendly Hour Readers. 
Pictures of foreign people were posted 
on the bulletin board. Many interesting 
questions were asked by the children and 
were recorded for study. 


TEACHER PLANS AND OBJECTIVES 
Before launching into the study of “Our 
Foreign Guests,” objectives were listed 
and tentative plans made. 

1. Objectives 

a. To acquaint the children with the 
customs and lives of foreign chil- 
dren. 

b. To establish some understanding of 
international relations. 

c. To cultivate an appreciation of the 
gifts of foreign nations to our 
country. 

d. To show how people adjust them- 
selves to environment. 

e. To cultivate hospitality and cour- 
tesy in welcoming other people. 

f. To show how culture develops in- 
dividuals and nations. 

g. To provide situations for further 
development of pupil initiative and 
co-operation. 

h. To further develop skills in tool 
subjects. 

2. Teacher's Preparation 

a. Made a chart listing habits, needs, 

and attitudes of each child. 
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A UNIT developed under the supervision of 
Maurine Duncan Mitchell, Principal and Third 
Grade Teacher, Paducah, Kentucky. Copies of 
this report may be obtained from The Quarrie 
Corporation, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
in accordance with the terms of the Reference 
Library Certificate. 





b. Developed an outline of possible 
activities, an inventory of reading 
and construction materials, desired 
outcomes and specific skills in 
various subjects. 

c. Collected material that could not 
be provided by the children. 


IV. CLASS QUESTIONS AND INITIAL 

PLANS 

Questions for investigation resulted from 

the initial planning conferences, as: 

1. How will the foreign children under- 
stand us? 

2. How would the Dutch come here? 
(4884) * 

3. Why do Mexicans wear such large hats 
as we always see in pictures? (4440) 

4. We have read in our Weekly Readers 
about earthquakes in Japan. Why do 
they have so many earthquakes? 
(3628, 3633) 

5. Do Chinese children go to school? 


(1392) 

6. Do they have schools like ours in other 
countries ? 

7. Do all countries have presidents? 
(2882) 


The children collected pictures of foreign 
lands. After reading two stories from 
our textbooks about other people and 


*Numbers in parentheses immediately following 
the various topics, as (1649), refer the teacher 
directly to pages in THE WORLD BOOK EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA providing essential information and 
illustrations for use in developing this unit. 















discussing the pictures displayed, we de- 
veloped a general outline for study. 


Outline 
1. Foreign People We Will Study About. 
. Dutch. (4884-4895 ; 7292) 
. Mexicans. (4433-4448) 
. Chinese. (1384-1400; 6107; 656) 
. Japanese. (3621-3638; 6108; 
6110) 
e. Swiss. (6968-6981; 234-236) 
f. English. (2243-2264; 4092, 4094) 
. Our Foreign Guests 
. Where they live. 
. Kinds of homes. 
Appearance of the people. 
. Occupations of the people. 
Some customs of the people. 
. Government of the country. 
. Our trade with the country. 
. How we may welcome our guests. 


moe moO an oP 


This outline was only our original plan 
and served as a guide in the beginning of 
the work. When we began the study of 
the various countries, we discovered that 
it was necessary to deviate some from this 
outline in making specific plans for the 
study of each particular country. 


V. GENERAL CLASS PROCEDURE 


1. Organization 

This third-grade group of thirty-five 
children was organized into commit- 
tees for work procedure. Individuals 
chose the topics from the outline in 
which they were most interested. New 
committees were formed at the begin- 
ning study of each country. This en- 
livened interest and broadened the 
field of research for the children. 


. Problems 


The committees at first found it diffi- 
cult to gather information on China. 
They solved the problem by securing 
advanced reading material from upper 
grades and from the library for the 
teacher to simplify. (656; 1384; 
6107; 6604) 


VI. ACTIVITIES 


1. Individual Files 


The records that many of the children 
kept of their work on previous units 


had created an interest in individual 
files. A check on achievements and 
needs was provided by this record 
which fostered individual growth. 


. Maps, Posters, and Flower Box 


a. As the respective committees on 
location developed the study of 
each phase of the outlines, they 
painted a large map showing the 
location of the country in relation 
to the United States. 

. Large-size posters depicting the ap- 
pearance of the foreign people and 
pictures revealing customs and 
habits in the countries were painted 
and mounted for use. 

. In response to a suggestion we 
painted a flower box, using 
Japanese scenery. 


. The Luncheon 


The need for additional supplementary 
reading material became so evident 
that Jane suggested we give a luncheon 
for our room and sell sandwiches to 
earn money to buy new books. The 
suggestion was accepted. 


. Collection of Foreign-made Articles 


Great enthusiasm was manifested in 
collecting, displaying, and discussing 
foreign-made articles. 


. Constructions 


a. The Mexican Market. (4441) 
The children studying about Mex- 
ico especially enjoyed the stories of 
the Mexican market. This repro- 
duction was a typical and gay pic- 
ture of market day. 

b. Holland Tulip Time. (4890; 7290- 
7291) 
The construction to depict ‘Hol- 
land Tulip Time” was built on a 
reading table covered with wrap- 
ping paper. The paper was painted 
green to represent grass. 

c. Chinese Bazaar. (656) 
The children worked in groups 
constructing articles for a Chinese 
Bazaar. Among the toys were: A 
junk boat made of wood and 
painted, the China Clipper made of 
construction paper, lanterns, 
Chinese hats, umbrellas, wheelbar- 
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6. 


y, 


tows, costumes made of silk scraps 
and paper, bird cages, tea sets, fans 
made of samples of ve 
dolls, and books of Chinese char- 
acter writing. 

d. Japanese Screen. (3623; 3626) 
The class was intensely interested 
in Japanese screens and the use the 
Japanese people make of them. 
The idea of making a screen origi- 
nated with the committee on homes 
in Japan. 

e. The Japanese Tea Table. (7046) 
One group needed a tea table for 
some dramatization. An old 
wooden box was brought and 
Japanese scenes were painted on 
two sides of the box after it was 
enameled white. 


Motion Picture 

While studying the Swiss (6968-6980; 
234-236) and English (2243-2264; 
4092-4099) the class wanted to de- 
pict life in these countries through a 
motion picture reel. It so happened 
that the study of the English was of 
ultimate interest because of the corona- 
tion at this time. 


. Music Booklets 


The children had entered so whole- 
heartedly in the singing of songs about 
foreign lands and learning drills and 
dances that they demonstrated real 
artistic ability in illustrating their 
songs. The work was evaluated and 
some of the work selected from each 
child’s files to be placed in the class 
booklet. 


. Talk by a Dutch Lady 


At the beginning of our study we 
planned to endeavor to find persons 
who had either lived in or visited any 
of the foreign nations to tell us about 
the places. 
Dramatizations 
a. An operetta was given for the 
parent-teachers organization. As 
our part in this operetta we gave 
the Dutch Dance. 
b. The Class Playlet. 
As the culmination of this unit of 
work the class thought the best way 





to welcome foreign guests would 
be to represent welcoming them in 
the form of a play entitled “Our 
Foreign Guests.” 


VII. EXAMPLES OF CHILDREN’S WORK 


a 


Stories 

Mexico. 

Report of the Committee on Chinese 
Schools. 

A Japanese Story. 


2. Poems 

3. 

4. Arithmetic Problems 
5: 


Riddles 


Original Class Plays 


VIII. EVALUATION 


\ 


No 


Work was evaluated during the shar- 
ing periods by comparison with stand- 
ards and oral checks. When a task 
was undertaken friendly criticisms 
were offered by the group. To further 
check on knowledges attained, mul- 
tiple choice, true and false, and com- 
pletion checks were given on each 
phase of the study. The chart of de- 
sired skills, needs, and habits was 
checked frequently. 


. The pupils kept a chart of achieve- 


ments and attitudes which was 
checked weekly. 


IX. OUTCOMES 


EB 


In Terms of Knowledges, Attitudes, 
Habits, and Interests 
a. Knowledges. 

(1) The knowledge of geographic 
features of the six foreign 
lands studied and our country 

(2) Knowledge of the daily life 
and customs of other people. 

(3) Knowledge of the importance 
of world trade and interna- 
tional communication. 

(4) Knowledge of the effect of 
education upon the cultural 
development of a nation. 

(5) Knowledge of the contribu- 
tion of foreign nations to our 
country. 

(6) Knowledge of how climate 
affects the production of food 
and manner of dress in the 
various nations. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Of Pike County 


_ an READING in the 


rural schools has come to be one of the 
major problems in elementary education. 
Even though a knowledge of the other 
subjects is dependent upon the ability 
to interpret printed symbols, there was a 
time when many people, both within and 
without the teaching profession, had 
the opinion that teaching reading was so 
easy and so commonplace that any kind 
of a teacher could take care of the chil- 
dren in the first and second grades. 
Through this mistaken impression, thou- 
sands of students have gone into high 
school with scarcely any reading ability. 
This partially accounts for the high per- 
centage of low grades in the high schools 
and for the hundreds of freshmen drop- 
ping out of high school before or at the 
end of the first semester. 


It may seem unorthodox to say that we 
cannot expect very much of a change in 
this condition until teachers begin doing 
a better job of teaching reading in the 
elementary schools, but, nevertheless, it 
seems to be a fact and we might just as 
well accept it and try to do something 
about it. There is little justification for 
the poor methods employed in the read- 
ing field when there are so many approved 
means, methods, and devices available 
with which the average teacher could do 
the work in a more effective manner. 


At the beginning of the past school 
year, four objectives were listed for em- 
phasis. Health came first, followed by 
reading, character education, and the 


The Reading Program in the Schools 
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measuring of achievement. Space will per- 
mit an explanation of only the reading 
phase of the program. 


Since there are nearly four hundred ele- 
mentary teachers in the two hundred rural 
schools of Pike County a plan of instruc- 
tional improvement was put into use 
which called for two visits to each of the 
classrooms during the school year. The 
plan called for a personal discussion with 
each of the teachers concerning the pro- 
gram for the year. 


The following reading program was 
discussed and a mimeographed copy left 
for guidance: 


1. For the beginners: 

A reading readiness must be de- 
veloped by giving the beginner as 
broad and as meaningful an experi- 
ence as possible. He must acquire a 
vocabulary, but if that vocabulary is 
to have meaning the child must have 
some experience with the things the 
words symbolize. This experience 
may be obtained through the use of 
sand table displays of the farm, zoo, 
circus, and various phases of the sub- 
ject matter to be encountered later. 
The objects in the room may be labeled 
with words of large print and prac- 
tice given in making the associations. 

After the child has become familiar 
with his surroundings, flash cards with 
words and sentences may be brought 
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into use. This is another very impor- 
tant stage in the teaching of reading 
because it is here that word callers are 
developed. When a reasonable mas- 
tery of the words and sentences found 
in the text has been gained, the stu- 
dent should then be given the reader 
and urged to read with expression 
from the very first. 


Using the textbooks in the fust, sec- 
ond, and third grades: 


Introduce the story to the class by 
telling something of the setting, 
characters, and incidents in order to 
arouse interest and curiosity. This 
requires careful preparation on the 
part of the teacher. 


A list of study questions may be 
placed upon the blackboard for stu- 
dents. By this setting of problems, 
the students will have a definite pur- 
pose in doing the silent reading. 


Require the students to raise their 


hands when they want a difficult 
word pronounced. These words 
may be written on the blackboard 
by the teacher. 


. At the end of the silent reading 
period, drill the class on the strange 
words found in the story. In the 
case of the beginners or first-reader 
pupils the drill is to be given be- 
fore much silent reading is done. 


Discuss the story with the class to 
get individual reactions. (The 
teacher must at all times manifest a 
friendly and sympathetic attitude in 
the reading class. If she is en- 
thusiastic over the exercise, the stu- 
dents, as a rule, will be the same 
way.) 

Have the students to read the pas- 
sages that answer the questions that 


were raised before the silent reading 
period and others that came up dur- 
ing the discussion. 

During the oral reading, emphasis 
may be given to expression, com- 
plete sentence reading, speed, pro- 
nounciation, sitting position, me- 
chanical use of the text, etc. 

In the smaller schools where time is 
limited, the reading procedure may 
be broken up into two or three sit- 
tings. By the use of skilful as- 
signments and prepared reviews this 
may be accomplished without caus- 
ing very much of a break in the 
story. 


As a means of assisting those teachers 
who have not had training in the teaching 
of reading, a special bulletin was prepared 
which contains scientific articles selected 
from reliable sources. The following are 
some of the headings in the bulletin: 

The Teaching of Reading, Aims in 
Teaching Reading, Problems of the 
Teacher of Beginners, Elementary Read- 
ing Difficulties and Suggested Remedies, 
Techniques in Teaching Primary Reading, 
Using the Textbooks, Training in Silent 
Reading, Division of Time Between 
Silent and Oral Reading, Individualizing 
Instruction in Reading, Reading and Story 
Telling, A Rich Background of Experi- 
ence, Equipment of the Reading Table, 
and Standards to Be Attained in All of the 
Grades. 

A second visit near the end of the 
term was made in order to tabulate the 
accomplishments under each objective and 
to administer the testing program in the 
middle and lower grades. In the primer, 
first and second grades, an oral test was 
given. The students showed more than 
average interest in getting a chance to read 
for the group. During this + procedure, 
questions were asked and directions given 
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which revealed just how successful the 
teacher had been in teaching a meaning- 
ful vocabulary, in acquainting the pupils 
with the mechanics of reading, and most 
particularly, expression, complete sentence 
reading, proper diction, etc., and in de- 
veloping a fair degree of comprehension. 


At the end of the eighth grade, a high 
school entrance examination is given. Al- 
though this phase of the work was begun 
only recently, high school principals and 
teachers are reporting an improvement in 
the quality of the work the freshmen are 
doing and fewer are dropping out. 


If children are to be taught to read they 
must be given something to read. Supple- 
mentary material has been lacking in most 
of the rural schools for a long time. This 
year, upon the recommendation of Super- 
intendent C. H. Farley, the County Board 
of Education appropriated $2,000.00 for 
rural school libraries; 5,000 volumes 
were bought and divided into 190 sets. 
The sets have been so divided and ar- 
ranged that each school has access to tw 
sets per year over a period of five years 
even if no other books were added. How- 
ever, $600 worth will be added this spring. 
Each set of books contained a medium 
sized dictionary for the students’ use as 
well as a professional book for the bene- 
fit of the teacher. The Circulating Library 
is administered from the Superintendent's 
office by Mr. Grayson Self. The sets are 
checked out and used until the students 
wish to return the books for another set. 

The books were selected with the aim 
of appealing to the students in the first 
four grades, but there has been such a 
tendency for these in the middle and up- 
per grades to “come down” and read the 
books that the records show a reading of 
more than 55,000 books. 

Reading is rapidly coming to be recog- 
nized as the main highway to a broad edu- 


cation and before greater progress can be 
made in our high schools teachers trained 
in the field of reading will have to be 
placed in primary grades which people 
used to think could be taught by just any 
kind of a teacher. As Mr. Taylor of the 
State Department says, ‘“We shall have to 
teach the child not only how to read but 
to like to read as well.” 





Learn to Play 


Cuz MORE I see of the 
typical “business man,” the more I am 
convinced that he takes himself and his 
work too seriously. 

Yesterday, I met a man who boasted 
that he hadn’t had a vacation in twelve 
years. He looked it. 

If I drove the engine of my automobile 
as hard as some men drive themselves, 
I'd pretty soon have to junk the thing. It 
would be worn out. 

And yet some drive themselves in high, 
year in and year out, without any of the 
lubrication that a bit of play would afford. 

It’s all wrong. I’ve been doing it 
recently, and I know. Too much of one 
kind of food will pretty soon put a man 
on his back. Too much of one kind of 
occupation will put him on his back men- 
tally, for new ideas do not grow where 
new contacts are never formed. 

Let’s all play more. Let’s all laugh 
more. We are not nearly so important in 
the great scheme of things as we imagine. 
An afternoon off occasionally—an after- 
noon during which we forget life’s rou- 
tine and go back to the healthy play 
instincts of the days before we forgot how 
to smile—will pay for itself many times 
over in renewed energy and a saner point 
of view.—Pubprico. 
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K. E. A. DISTRICT CONVENTION DATES 


CONVENTION TIME PLACE 
First District October 7 Murray, Ky. 
Second District October 28 Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Third District 

Fourth District 

Fifth District 

Middle Cumberland District 
Upper Cumberland District 


October 13-14 
October 21-22 
November 4 

October 13-14 
October 13-14 


Bowling Green, Ky. 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Somerset, Ky. 
Barbourville, Ky. 


Central District October 7 Richmond, Ky. 
Northern District November 9-10 Newport, Ky. 
Upper Kentucky River District | October 6-7 Hazard, Ky. 
Eastern District November 10-11-12 Ashland, Ky. 





The Steel-Trap Cruelty 


By Lucy FURMAN, 


One of National Vice-Presidents 
Anti-Steel-Trap League, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Cue KENTUCKY LEGISLATURE 
of last winter passed a law against the use 
of the steel-trap in taking furbearing ani- 
mals, to become effective January 1, 1940. 

The present craze on the part of women 
for cheap furs, started by the fur trade 
twenty-odd years ago, after the finer furs 
were exterminated, spelled the doom of 
every small mammal of wood, field, and 
stream. On every farm, in every wood, 
by every stream since then, farm boys and 
small-town boys have been setting traps 
for ‘coon, fox, skunk, opossum, mink, 
muskrat, rabbit, etc.; year after year more 
than a hundred million pelts have been 
sold on the American market; and trap- 
ping has become the largest cruelty in the 
history of man. 

For each and every furbearer taken is 
given, not a quick and decent death, as by 


shooting, but what Irvin Cobb well calls 
“the slow degrees of infinite torture of 
the steel-trap.” The steel-trap does not 
kill, but catching by a leg, crushes the 
flesh, often breaks the bone, and then 
holds the mangled limb for hours, days, 
occasionally weeks, in a pressure so 
frightful that more than a fourth of the 
victims gnaw off their own legs to escape 
from it. These facts are carefully hidden 
from women by the fur trade. 


Boys begin this practice at nine and 
ten years old, when they have no knowl- 
edge of pain, and give not a thought to 
the animal except to wonder what its 
pelt will bring. The longer they keep at 
it, the more callous they become to suffer- 
ing of all kinds, human as well as ani- 
mal. There is not the least doubt that 
much of the youthful crime now so na- 
tion-wide—hold-ups, kidnappings, killings 
—traces directly back to this practice of 
cruelty for profit. The Boy Scouts organ- 
ization absolutely forbids all trapping to 
its members. 


Every one of the tens-of-thousands of 
boy trappers in Kentucky is in some 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Bases for Fixing Tuition Rates 


By L. N. TAytor, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


aN TUITION RATE is always 
a bar between pupils and opportunity. 
The collection of tuition (a traditional 
private school procedure) will continue 
between districts until we have state 
supported schools. 

There seem to be three bases used in 
these rates. We may call them the per 
capita cost basis, the added cost basis, and 
the profiteering basis. 

The profiteering rate is set at the high- 
est figure obtainable without loss of busi- 
ness. It has no rightful place in public 
education. 

The per capita cost basis is a crude at- 
tempt or pretense at fairness. It assumes 
that the service is of equal value per pupil 
for the two districts. The service is likely 
to be located convenient to the pupils of 
one and remote from the pupils of the 
other. This creates a gross inequity un- 
less the cost of transportation is pooled 
with the cost of operation and their sum 
apportioned between the two districts on 
the per pupil basis. Even then it fails to 
recognize differences in ability to pay. 
This factor is recognized in public taxa- 
tion and should be considered in any pub- 
lic service program. 

The added cost basis is in general the 
fairest. If District B sends pupils on tui- 
tion contract to a school operated by Dis- 


September, 
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trict A, B should not want A to lose any 
money by reason of this patronage, and 
A should not want to gain any money. 
The payment should reimburse A for 
added outlay incurred by reason of B's 
pupils. This should satisfy both and pro- 
mote the operation of bigger and better 
schools. 


Kentucky Negro High School 
Program Proposed for 1938-39 


By L. N. TAayLor 


“Not in all cases the best or the long- 
time program, but what seems to be 
the most economical minimum for this 
year.” 


Psat, SUPERINTENDENTS 
and boards want to provide high school 
service for their colored pupils, but in 
some places find it hard to do. The most 
common difficulty is due to not having 
pupils enough to start an accredited high 
school. A non-accredited service fails to 
satisfy pupil needs and violates state law. 

The law is the same for both races. It 
requires each district to provide high 
school accredited through grade twelve. 
A county district may provide it by main- 
taining it within the county, or by tuition 
contract with an independent district in 
the county, or by daily transportation to a 
school outside the county. An independent 
district may either maintain high school 
within the district or transport to one out- 
side the district. 


Transportation from any county or in- 
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dependent district should be from a cen- 
tral or convenient place within such coun- 
ty or district, as from the county seat or 
chief center of pupils served. 

If the nearest high school is too fat 
away for daily transportation, board may 
be paid in lieu of transportation, but 
never more than one hundred dollars for 
any pupil in any year. 

In a county for which transportation to 
a school outside the county is proposed, 
as in Anderson, Ballard, or Boone, it is 
possible to vary the proposal by maintain- 


ing a one-teacher service for ninth and 
tenth grades and transporting eleventh 
and twelfth grades; but generally it is 
more economical to transport all high 
school pupils. The essential thing is that 
accredited high school service be provided 
for all. 


In most counties for which transporta- 
tion is proposed, as in Grant, Grayson, 
Green, or Greenup, a county district and 
an independent district may provide it 
jointly, sharing the cost according to the 
numbers served. 





What State Organizations of School 
Board Members Are Doing for the 


Advancement of Education 


me BRING GREETINGS to 
the school board members and school 
executives of Kentucky from the New 
York State School Boards Association of 
which organization I have had the honor 
and great privilege of being the executive 


secretary for the past nine years. The 
New York State School Boards Associa- 
tion co-operates to the fullest extent with 
the plans and policies of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and with the State 
Education Association, and other agencies 
for the educational advancement of our 
state. Our association was brought into 
being by men who realized that school 
board members stand in need of a means 
of enlightenment on education, also they 
desire a method whereby mutual prob- 
lems may be discussed. How can the aver- 
age citizen, no matter how interested and 


*Condensed from an address made during the an- 
nual meeting of the K. E. A. in Louisville, April, 1938. 
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By Mr. W. A. CLIFFORD,* 


Executive Secretary, 
New York State School Boards 
Association 


how intelligent, decide accurately upon 
school problems unless he has a means of 
keeping abreast of the steady change in 
educational methods and policies? 

Members of school boards are usually 
just average public-spirited citizens. They 
are in no sense trained educators. Yet they 
are faced with the greatest responsibility 
perhaps of any group of public servants. 
A poorly constructed highway can be re- 
built, but a child who fails to receive 
in school what a proper system of educa- 
tion should give him, cannot be brought 
back and re-educated. 

It may be well asked, “How does your 
association pass this knowledge on to 
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member boards and to individual board 
members?” and the answer would be: 


1. By the instruction received from the 
addresses of trained educators on the sub- 
jects of vital interest, as such subjects be- 
come vital. 


2. By the interchange of ideas and ex- 
periences of our own members. 


3. By a careful oversight of proposed 
laws affecting education and schools. 


4. By disseminating this information 
among our membership promptly and 
efficiently through the medium of our 
JouRNAL, frequent bulletins, and many 
circular letters. 


The Legislation Number of our Jour- 
NAL is published in April, after the Legis- 
lature has adjourned, in order to give the 
school board members the final action on 
educational bills. Thus each board mem- 
ber, on the 700 boards that are now mem- 
bers of our association, receive this definite 
information on educational legislation. 

It becomes a matter of co-operation in 
association activities when school board 
members are asked to interview, write, or 
telegraph to their representative in the 
State Legislature, urging the support or 
opposition regarding certain bills. 

For example, our association last year 
co-operated with other state-wide educa- 
tional organizations and conducted a suc- 
cessful campaign for the full amount of 
state aid. This meant an addition of $13,- 
000,000 to that which was already appro- 
priated for the support of the schools. 


ADVANTAGES GAINED FOR 
EDUCATION 

Some of the significant advantages that 
have resulted from the activities of a state 
association of school boards are: 

1. Enlightenment of lay members of 
boards of education. 


2. Co-operation with teachers and 
school administrators. 


3. Stimulation of 
citizens regarding: 

(a) the work of the schools generally 

(b) the civic duty connected with 
service on a board of education 

(c) the importance of selecting the 
best elements of the community to serve 
as board members 

(d) the development of adequate 
plant and flexible program to meet the 
needs of the district 

(e) the cultivation of local initiative 
concerning maintenance and control of 
free public schools. 


4, Establishment of a medium for an 
exchange of ideas and information re- 
garding result-producing policies of school 
administration. 

5. Formulation of a code of ethics for 
the activities of school board members as 
individuals, and as a legislative body. 

6. Development of a local tax plan 
that is readily acceptable and commensu- 
rate with the value that the people place 
upon education. 

7. Maintenance of state aid for the 
support of a minimum defensible program 
of education and thereby relieving some- 
what the burden of taxes on local real 
property. 

8. Creation of sustained interest and 
increased influence regarding desirable 
educational legislation. 

9. Avoidance of local opposition to 
the support of the schools, by developing 
periodic progress reports, also by present- 
ing clear, concise and graphic analysis of 
facts regarding the needs of the educa- 
tional program in comparable districts. 

10. Acceptance, by parents, teachers, 
and administrators, of the joint responsi- 
bility for the safety, health, and happiness 
of all the children. 


the interest of 
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Book Reviews 


ILVER BURDETT & Co., 
Chicago, Illinois, has taken over the dis- 
tribution of the following publications: 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 


SAVING OUR SOIL, by Maxwell Stewart 
on the basis of the reports of the National Re- 
sources Board, the National Planning Board, 
and various publications on erosion and flood 
control prepared by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is a warning to fight ero- 
sion. If we do not, a large part of America 
will be barren. Erosion costs American farmers 
$4,000,000 every year. Soil value is destroyed 
by wind and water, often as the result of de- 
forestation, cultivation, and overgrazing. 
Scientific methods of conservation and flood 
control are pointed out; public and private 
responsibility are defined. 


WHY WOMEN WORK is based upon a 
study of the responsibility of employed women 
for dependents made by the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Inc., on the basis of the replies of 12,000 
women to questionnaires. It refers especially 
to the family circumstances of employed women 
and their responsibility for dependents. It is 
clearly and graphically written with numerous 
charts to illustrate the figures. 


HEADLINE BOOKS 


CO-OPERATIVES by Ryllis A. Goslin is a 
definition, history, and analysis of the co-opera- 
tive movement. It explains the central idea that 
users and workers should also be owners. It 
states the basic principles of democracy, 
economy, and conservation. It takes up the 
co-operative movement in Great Britain, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and the United States. It is a 
balanced picture of the limitations and possibili- 
ties of co-operatives as a solution of our social 
and economic problems. 


WAR IN CHINA, by Varian Fry, traces con- 
cisely the invasion of China by economic im- 
perialists, the development of modern Japan, 
the “Open Door” in China, and the Man- 
churian crisis. It gives a more detailed account 
of the Sino-Japanese War, its international sig- 


nificance, and the possible future consequences 
to the Far East and to the United States. 





PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATIONS AND 
HIGHER EDUCATION. By ERNEsT VICTOR 
Ho tis. Columbia University Press, 284 pages, 
publication date: September 16, 1938. $3.50. 


This examination by Dr. Hollis of the in- 
fluence of philanthropic foundations on our 
institutions of higher education is the first 
study to view critically and constructively the 
work of the Rockefeller Foundation, the Car- 
negie Foundation and many other such agencies. 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick of Columbia 
University says of it: “It is searching in method, 
penetrative in insight, and balanced in treat- 
ment. Particularly to be praised is Dr. Hollis’s 
grasp of what is at stake socially and educa- 
tionally.” President Frederick P. Keppel of 
the Carnegie Corporation praises it as “the best 
book in the field,” and the author as having 
‘a clear, analytical, and courageous mind.” 

The first half of the book undertakes to give 
the reader a knowledge of the foundation as 
a social institution. In the second half of the 
book, Dr. Hollis shows that some one hundred 
foundations have made grants to higher educa- 
tion and that they totaled at least $339,000,000 
from 1902-1935. It is interesting to note that 
91% of the total of gifts went to church- 
supported and privately-endowed institutions 
while only 9% of it was given to state- 
supported colleges and universities. From the 
beginning, foundations have recognized the 
necessity for concentrating grants if they were 
to be effective agents in producing social change. 

The endowment of undergraduate colleges, 
medical and dental education, law schools, 
teacher-training education and the creation of 
scholarships have received in historical sequence 
the largest share of the foundation grants. In 
the last decade, the largest grants have been 
made to promote research in biology, chem- 
istry, economics, sociology, and the other social 
s@iences, the humanities, and such marginal 
fields of education as the radio, motion pic- 
tures, and museums. The book shows that 
there is scarcely a cultural undertaking in 
America that has not felt the influence of 
foundation funds. 
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Independent District Superintendent 
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Official Pledge List of Membership 


The Official Pledges of 100 Per Cent Enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and the 
State Association for 1938-1939 Have Been Received for the Following Counties 
and Independent Districts at Time of Going to Press with the September Journal. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Caldwell Hickman Marshall Cadiz Kuttawa Mayfield 
Fulton Fulton Marion Paducah 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Independent Districts 
Counties Clay Hopkinsville Providence 
Christian Hopkins Crofton Madisonville Sebree 
Daviess Union Dawson Springs Owensboro Uniontown 
Henderson Henderson 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Cumberland Simpson Independent Districts 
Allen Edmonson Warren Bowling Green Glasgow Russellville 
Barren Metcalfe Cave City Greenville Scottsville 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Breckinridge _ Hardin LaRue Bardstown Elizabethtown Springfield 
Bullitt Hart Nelson Bloomfield Hodgenville Upton 
Green Campbellsville  Leitchfield West Point 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Jefferson Spencer Eminence Shelbyville 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Anderson Garrard Madison Berea Lancaster Nicholasville 
Boyle Harrison Montgomery Brodhead Lawrenceburg Paris 
Clark Jackson Robertson Cynthiana Mt. Sterling Ravenna 
Fayette Jessamine Danville Mt. Vernon Versailles 
Irvine 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Adair Clinton Pulaski Columbia Pine Knot Somerset 
Casey ° Lincoln Kings Mountain Science Hill Stearns 
Moreland 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Harlan Barbourville Lone Jack Pineville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts Jackson 
Breathitt Knott Leslie Hazard Jenkins St. Helens 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bracken Kenton Beechwood Dayton Owenton 
Bellevue Erlanger Silver Grove 
Carrollton Ft. Thomas Walton-Verona 
Covington Newport Williamstown 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bath Martin Morgan Catlettsburg Pikeville South Portsmouth 
Boyd Mason Rowan Grayson Raceland Vanceburg 
Lawrence Maysville Sharpsburg 
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Report of Audit 


To the Board of Directors, August 18, 1938. 
Kentucky Education Association, 

Louisville, Kentucky. 

GENTLEMEN: 

We have made an examination of the books and financial records of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1938. We examined 
or tested accounting and other corporate records of the Association, and obtained in- 
formation and explanations from its officers and employees; we also made a general 
review of the accounting methods and of the operating and income accounts for the 
year. 

Based upon such examination, the accompanying Balance Sheet and Statement of 
Income and Expense in our opinion fairly present, in accordance with accepted prin- 
ciples of accounting consistently followed by the Association, its financial position at 
June 30, 1938, and the results of its operations for the year ended on that date. 

Respectfully submitted, 

COTTON & ESKEW, 
Certified Public Accountants, 
By Wo. Cotton, C. P. A. 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1938 


AT JUNE 30, 1938, THE ASSOCIATION OWNED ASSETS AS FOLLOWs: 
Workiag fund cash in bank : $ 2,000.00 
General fund cash in bank 1,717.10 
Office cash fund 5.00 
Accounts receivable 1,107.67 
Interest receivable accrued on securities owned 172.92 
Bonds and preferred stocks owned—see note below 15,342.78 
Depreciated value of furniture and equipment 
Total Assets $21,156.95 
DEDUCT: 
AT JUNE 30, 1938, THE ASSOCIATION HAD LIABILITIES AS FOLLOWS: 
Accounts payable 
BALANCE OR NET WORTH OF THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AT JUNE 
30, 1938 


Net Worth AT JULY 1, 1937 $21,580.22 
Gain on sale of securities during year 106.25 
$21,686.47 
Less, excess of expenses over income for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1938 
Net Worth at June 30, 1938, as shown by above balance sheet $20,836.23 
NOTE—Bonds and preferred stocks owned had a market value of $12,220.00 at June 30, 
1938. 





KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1938 


INCOME 
Income from Membership Fees $25,505.50 
Revenue from Advertising in Kentucky School Journal 2,811.62 
Income from Annual Convention (Consisting of booth rental, pro- 
gram advertising and non-member admissions) 
Donation from Louisville Retail Merchants Association 
Interest and Dividends on Bonds and Preferred Stocks Owned 


Total Income for Year a $31,113.12 


DEDUCT: 
EXPENSES 
PUBLICATION ExPENSE—KENTUCKY SCHCOL JOURNAL: 
Printing $9,909.95 
Postage ‘ es 
Addressograph Plates and Frames 
Cuts 


Outside Clerical Work 
Miscellaneous Expense 








Total Pabslication: Hagens... crccsnicrrsccntenmnns URPOT IT 


GENERAL EXPENSE: 


Rental and Lights $ 962.75 
Telephone and Telegraph 3.40.33 
cag, SEES RG LOSIUTARE ROOD ee eRe DDE ONE fe ae . 2.00 
Audit Expense 150.00 
Depreciation on Furniture and Equipment. ....................-.-- 155.97 
Convention Expenses—Speakers, Printing, and Other 

Expenses 
Salary of Secretary-Treasurer 
Office Salaries (does not include office salaties chargeable 

to Interpretation and Promotion) 1,620.00 
Office Printing and Stationery 529.13 
RN NN iad ech cela Gunn cierto enn . 396.79 
Office Supplies afd Expense 
Miscellaneous General Expense 
Expense of Directors 
Expense of President 
Expense of Secretary-Treasurer 
Expense of Planning Board 
Interpretation and Promotion Expense 
Expenses, N. E. A. Delegates 
Expenses, Teacher Retirement Study......................-.:--sssee0++ 





AT DORN NS we 


Total General Expense 
Grand Total of Expenses 31,963.36 


EXCES9 OF EXPENSE OVER INCOME FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1938 $ 850.24 
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ALBUKA 


The Teacher’s Resolve: 


For the new school year beginning in Sep- 
tember, each month I will interest my pupils 
in one beautiful picture, using Perry Pictures 
for that purpose. 

One Cent ~~. mee Two Cent Size, 
51/.x8; Ten Cent Size, 10x12 

Also MINIATURE COLORED PICTURES of 
any kind, many of them approximately 3!/2x41/2 
inches, 400 subjects. One Cent and Two 
Cents each for 60 cents’ worth or more. 


A sample Perry Picture of the ONE CENT and wo. CENT sizes and a sample Miniature Colored Picture 


and lists of these Miniature Colored subjects FREE to teachers naming grade and school. 


CATALOGUE of the Perry Pictures, 1600 small illustrations in the Catalogue, and two Perry Pictures, for 


15 cents in coin or stamps. 


For all of the above, send to The Perry Pictures Company 


Ask about “‘Our Own Course in Picture Study” 





“t's the BEST handy- 
sized dictionary!” 


‘“because it 

defines for 

me all the most 

commonly used 

words in speaking, 
reading, and writing.” 


TUDENTS agree with teachers, secretar- 

ies, editors, that Webster's Collegiate is 
the best desk-size dictionary. Abridged 
from the “Supreme Authority’—WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
Edition. 110,000 Entries. 1,800 Illustrations; 
1,300 Pages. $3.50 to $8.50, depending on 
bindings. Purchase of your bookdealer or 
direct from publishers. Write for FREE Quiz 
and Picture Game. G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Dept. E, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


The New WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE coirion 


Box 404, Malden, Massachusetts 





The Steel-Trap Cruelty 
(Continued from page 32) 


school. Inquiry will reveal that in most 
rural and small-town schools there are 
many, and that in city schools boys often 
make trips into the country in winter to 
follow this “‘sport,”’ or else set traps in the 
city for cats. If parents are too ignorant 
or too callous to teach their boys the 
cruelty of trapping, it is certainly the duty 
of the schools to do it, particularly now 
that there is a state law on the subject. 
This law will never be enforced unless 
such a program is followed by the schools. 
It is hoped that every school principal and 
teacher will at once begin to instruct the 
boys in the wickedness of trapping as at 
present done, and that, if done at all, it 
should be done either with the home- 
made box trap, which costs nothing, or 
with the new chain-loop leghold trap now 
on the market, which takes without injury. 


If women teachers will back up their 
instruction by refusing to buy or wear 
trapped furs (there are many beautiful 
ones never trapped—those of all the 
hoofed animals, sheep, lamb, goat, kid, 
cattle, pony, deer, camel—also those certi- 
fied to have been raised on fur farms, as 
practically all silver fox now is) their 
teaching will have far more effect. « 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BAacON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN BooK CoMPANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., 
Kentucky. 


Ashland, 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, Williamsburg, West Virginia. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


Mr. H. L. Smith, Anchorage, Kentucky. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 


Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Wortp Book ENCycLopepIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae Drive, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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IF and AND 


by 
W. P. KING 
Published by STANDARD PRESS, 220 S. First St., Louisville, Ky. 


A collection of four years. Pocket-size pamphlet in 
green and gold. Price fifty cents. 














The man who ridicules honesty, virtue, 
and truth, may not be insane, but he might 
as well be.-—Quaker Flashes. 


EDUCATION is the principal thing we 
depend upon for the development of our 
civilization —Thos. ]. Watson. 


You cannot do wrong without suffec- 
ing wrong.—Emerson. 





A NICKEL A DAY 
KEEPS WORRY AWAY 


—lIf You Are Under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


Thirty-nine years ago the T.C.U. 
was organized to give teachers 
an “‘umbrella’’ for the rainy 
days when they are disabled by 
accident, sickness, or quarantine. 
For the small cost of less than 
a nickel a day it will assure 
you an income when you are 
sick or nt injured. It 
will also ou Operation and 
Hospital on ts. 
Send Your Name—No Obligation 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail 
you full particulars ef how we protect teachers. 
_.. TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS___ 
| 962 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebraska 
I am_a_ white teacher, interested in knowing more 
about 7.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send me, without 
obligation, the whole story. 
Name 


| 
| Address 
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MURRAY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MURRAY : + KENTUCKY 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD TEACHER: 


Ethieal Character 

Efficient Personality 

Broad and Accurate Scholarship 
Well Developed Professional Skills 





In order to aid in the development of Ethical Character and Efficient Personality 


among its students Murray State Teachers College will offer three new courses during 
the Fall Semester. 


I. Personal and Professional Ethies 
2. Logie and Its Relation to Teaching 
3. Personal Regimen 

As these courses are innovations in the curricula of State Teachers Colleges of 
Kentucky, suggestions and criticisms are invited from Parents, Press, Civic and Religious 
Organizations, and the General Public. 


OTHER NEW FEATURES OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE 


Carriculam in Library Science 

Carriculum in Vocational Agriculture 
Curricula in Commerce 

a. Double Major in Commerce 

b. Major and Minor in Commerce 

c. One Year Special Course in Commerce for Secretaries 
Department of Fine Arts — Music, Art, Dramatics 
a. Two degrees conferred in Music 

b. New courses in Art 

c. New requirements for Major and Minor in Art 

d. Minor to be offered in Dramatics 


RANK OF COLLEGE 
The Murray State Teachers College is a member of the accrediting organizations 
listed below. It is ranked as a “Class A” college by each organization. 


American Association of Teachers Colleges, 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
National Association of Schools of Music. 


FALL SEMESTER BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19, 1938 
SPRING SEMESTER BEGINS JANUARY 30, 1939 











For catalogue and full particulars, address 
JAMES H. RICHMOND, PRESIDENT, MURRAY, KENTUCKY 
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Specific Helps in Reading 
(Continued from page 19) 


There are appalling numbers of pupils 
from the primary grades, high schools, 
colleges, and adults in the industrial world 
who are in need of immediate assistance 
toward more efficient reading. Teachers 
are thus faced with a most important re- 
sponsibility in the face of a discouraging 
handicap. Living in a scientific age there 
is a diagnostic instrument, the ophthalmo- 
gtaph. This machine is a portable, bin- 
ocular eye movement camera. This ma- 
chine takes the picture of the eye move- 
ment, regression, and fixation. The me- 
tronoscope is a device for controlled read- 
ing, has a triple shutter which, when used 
fifteen minutes per day will increase the 
reading rate or correct any reading diffi- 
culties that may be had in such case. 
It helps in space recognition, no use of 


flash cards, pressure reading, tapping and 
metronomic exercises and holding a ruler 
under the line. 

Controlled reading, as practiced with 
metronoscope, is valuable both in teach- 
ing and corrective techniques. It enables 
the reading teacher to develop simultane- 
ously both the mechanical and the inter- 
pretative processes of reading. 

Until recently, the elementary school 
emphasized instruction and drill in the 
mechanical habits associated with oral 
reading. The shift in practice to rapid, 
silent reading over a wide range of sub- 
jects was not noticeable until the 1920's. 
The present trend is toward the retention 
of formal instruction and drill in basic 
reading habits in the elementary school. 
The educator, however, does not think of 
reading as a “‘subject’’ but as a highly 
specialized set of skills to be used in every 
type of school activity. 

In the new concept of reading the 








programs, 


9:15 to 9:30—“Backyard Adventures.” 


problems. 
9:15 to 9:30—“Tremendous Trifles.” 


fairy tales. 
9:15 to 9:30—“Meet the Author.” 

temporary writers. 

nate weeks). 


Industry. 


at work. 





Thursday, 9 to 9:15 a.m. c.s.t.—‘“Vocational Agriculture.” 


9:15 to 9:30—““The Human Side of Uncle Sam.” 


The Nation’s School of the Air 


PRESENTED TO THE TEACHERS OF KENTUCKY FOR THEIR 
CLASSROOMS BY WLW FOR THE ELEVENTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


Classroom broadcasts should present material not otherwise available to the school room. 
The Nation’s School of, the Air is expertly planned to meet this requirement. 
tor of the Nation’s School of the Air is a qualified educator with wide broadcast experience. 
An advance program schedule and synopsis for 16 weeks beginning October 10th, will be 
sent upon receipt of your name and school address. 

The Nation’s School of the Air material you will desire to see includes details of these 


The direc- 


Monday, 9 to 9:15 a.m. c.s.t.—“Highlighting the Headlines.” Grades 7-8-9. 
Grades 2-3-4. Nature study. 
Tuesday, 9 to 9:15 a.m. c.s.t.—Guidance.” Grades 10-11-12. Young people’s personal 


Grades 6-7-8-9. Historically significant trifles. 
Wednesday, 9 to 9:15 a.m. c.s.t.—“Once Upon a Time.” 


Grades 1-2-3. Dramatized 


Grades 7-8-9-10. European and American con- 


Grades 7-8-9-10-11-12 (Alter- 


Dramatized biography of famous farmers. 
9 to 9:15—“‘The Wheels Go Around.” 


(Alternate weeks.) The human side of 


Grades 7-8-9. The government 


Friday, 9 to 9:30 a.m. c.s.t.—‘“Music Appreciation.” Grades 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9, 
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Pupils’ Desks 
Tablet Arm Chairs 


Crayons 
Maps and Globes 


BRANCH STORE: LEXINGTON, KY. 
128 West Short Street 
Telephone No. 3372 


SEE OUR IMPROVED LINES OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Teachers’ Desks Lockers 
Folding Chairs 


ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Erasers 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR 
DITTO DUPLICATING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES 


and 


A. B. DICK MIMEOGRAPHS AND SUPPLIES 


ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY RECEIVED 
PHONE US YOUR REQUIREMENTS AT OUR EXPENSE 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Playground Equipment 


Blackboards 
Janitor Supplies 


MAIN STORE: LOUISVILLE, KY. 
117-125 South Fourth Street 
Telephone WAbash 5161 














efficient reader must be able not only to 
recognize instantly the printed symbols, 
but to interpret and apply the informa- 
tion so gained. 


Attention is called to the fact, however, 
that the first step in efficient reading is 
instantaneous recognition of the printed 
symbol, and the teacher’s efforts are futile 
if the pupil is prevented, by visual inef- 
ficiencies, from responding to educational 
techniques. 





In the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
children must develop the power to think 
more actively when reading. After the 
children leave school they will constantly 
have to judge the truth of conflicting 
statements, to choose between differing 
Opinions, to make deductions from their 
reading. To understand the material of 
the different subjects of the elementary 
grades also requires the ability to think 
clearly, to weigh evidence, to make deduc- 
tions. This ability must be developed in 
these grades. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The Teaching of Reading for Better Living, 
Pennell & Cusack. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Reading in the Classroom; Teaching Diag- 
nostic and Corrective Techniques. The Amer- 
ican Optical Company. 

The Prevention and Correction of Reading 
Difficulties, Emmett Albert Betts. Row, Peter- 
son & Company. 
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North, South, East, 
and West ... Figures 
Prove Nationwide 


WORLD BOOK 


Preference 


The teacher preference for THE WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia is definitely indicated by the figures 
of sales to individual teachers everywhere. For example, in Greater New York alone, 6,086 teachers PERSON- 
ALLY own sets . . . in Ohio 6,668 teachers . . . in Georgia 4,706 teachers . . . in Wisconsin 2,967 teachers 
.. . and in Washington 1,002 teachers. Figures from other states show that THE WORLD BOOK is owned 
PERSONALLY by equally as large a number of teachers. 

Each year THE WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia is improved, always offering more for your money than 
any other encyclopedia. 9,200 pages—14,000 practical illustrations—built for American School use, its articles 
are authentic, prepared by competent authorities. Its material is indexed and correlated to conform to the most 
modern teaching requirements. 

NOTE: The Unit in this issue paged to THE WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia. For a FREE catalog of 


UNITS 
Write to THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
85 E. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 
Kentucky-Ohio Office: Duane L. Tice, Mgr. 




















3. In Terms of Subject Matter Abilities 
and Experiences 


Our Foreign Guest 


(Continued from page 28) Language Arts. 
b. Attitudes and Habits. e a. Reading. 
(1) 4 yor peeing opinions and (1) Ability to find and use many 
. : eee stories and articles from sup- 
(2) Attitude of tesponsibility and plementary readers, magazines, 
thorough thinking. newspapers. 


(3) Attitude of attentiveness. (2) Ability to read silently and 


(4) A desire to co-operate with interpret thought or to find 
others. } ; information on topics. 
si ise —_ tie sia tial (3) Ability to read aloud with 
ment. 
(6) Disposition to be courteous. ae 
(7) Attitude of honesty and (4) Ability to select parts of a 
loyalty. story for reports or to drama- 
(8) Attitude of friendliness to- wane. 
ward foreign people. (5) Ability to summarize. 
(9) Habit of exercising initiative. (6) Ability to pronounce new 
(10) Habit of judging effectively. words. 
2. Permanent Interests (7) Ability to keep a bibliography. 
a. In reading about life in foreign (8) Ability to use table of con- 
mente. ‘ hae tents and glossary. 
b. In comparing our country with 
other countries. (See next page) 
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THE UNIT-ACTIVITY 
READING PROGRAM 


by NILA BANTON SMITH 


An outstandingly successful Basal series with 


Distinguished authorship . . . Absorbingly interesting content .. . 
Carefully controlled vocabulary .. . True unit organization. . . 
A carefully planned basal method . . . Practice pads which teach 
... A wealth of teaching aids available . . . Related supplementary 
materials... A complete social studies and science program. . . 


A new item in The Unit-Activity Reading Program . . . Another 
Pre-Primer . . . Easy and different 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 














Experiences 

(1) Reading and reporting to the 
group on topics. 

(2) Reading poems. 

(3) Reading silently for pleasure 
and to gain information. 

(4) Doing wide research for read- 
ing material on various topics. 

(5) Dramatizing many scenes and 
stories. 


. Language. 

Ability to: 

(1) Write original short stories, 
poems, and rhymes and punc- 
tuate correctly. 

(2) Enunciate more distinctly. 

(3) Use conversational tones in 
making reports and reading. 

(4) Use correct forms in writing 
letters and invitations. 

(5) Recognize foreign names by 
sounds. 

(6) Keep work neater. 

(7) Give good descriptions and 
oral reports. 


(8) Dramatize, using natural ex- 
pressions and making situa- 
tions appear real. 

(9) Make outlines for stories. 

Experiences 

(1) Reporting through committee 
selections of topics and stories. 

(2) Memorizing poems. 

(3) Dramatizing scenes and giv- 
ing original class play. 

(4) Writing letters to: 

Other rooms, inviting them 
to see the work and hear 
the program. 

Supervisors and parents, in- 
viting them to the pro- 
gram. 

Supervisors, thanking them 
for materials furnished. 

(5) Writing original and selected 
rhymes, songs, and riddles. 

(6) Speaking simple foreign words 
and names. 

(7) Writing class and individual 
stories, plays, and reposts. 


(See next page) 
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LOAN 
SPECIALISTS 
TO KENTUCKY 
EDUCATORS 


Teachers May Borrow by Mail 
On the Domestic Plan 


No Security No Endorsers 
Your Signature Only Required 


For many years Domestic Finance has specialized 
in loans to educators. Based upon the experiences of 
thousands of loans made to teachers throughout Ken- 
tucky and adjoining states, the officials of our com- 
pany evolved the Domestic Plan of making loans by 
mail. Barriers of distance have been completely 
eliminated. Teachers living in the remotest corner of 
our great state may now enjoy the facilities of our 
teacher clients in schools adjacent to our offices. 

The countless requirements and emergencies that 
create needs for additional money from time to time 
in the lives of educators know no_ geographical 
boundaries. And so to meet an urgent need, we put 
“Seven League Boots’’ on our loans. They come to 
you now wherever the postman blows his whistle. 


Loans in Complete Privacy 


Since all details of the loan transaction are nego- 
tiated by mail, the utmost privacy prevails. Intimate 
financial problems are accorded fullest confidential 
consideration. Friendly competent advice to fit indi- 
vidual requirements rather than stereotyped general- 
ities is cheerfully given upon request. 

If you have a financial problem—a need for addi- 
tional money—a desire to do something that cash 
will assist you in accomplishing, you are cordially 
invited to visit our nearest office or to mail the 
coupon attached. Complete details will be sent you. 
Write today and have the information available for 
future use. 


DOMESTIC FINANCE 


CORP., Incorporated 
A KENTUCKY INSTITUTION 
Home managed completely equipped offices in 
these Kentucky cities 


Paducah e e e Kentucky 
2nd Floor Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
Mayfield bd e e Kentucky 
121 South 7th Street Phone 22 


DOMESTIC FINANCE CORP. 

(Mail to either Kentucky office) 
Please mail without obligation complete details of 
Domestic Finance Teacher Loan-by-mail Plan. 
understand this inquiry will entail no obligation to 
effect a loan. 











Name 

Address 

City. State 

Amount interested in .............. OME Bisccccssinee 
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(8) Organizing work in individual 
files. 


. Spelling. 


Ability to: 

(1) Spell many new words by 
keeping a word list, learning 
the meanings, to recognize 
them, pronounce, and use 
them in written work. 


. Writing. 


Ability to: 

(1) Write, observing letter forma- 
tion by a created consciousness 
of how well formed words 
make neater work. 

(2) Write with increasing speed 
and accuracy through constant 
practice in keeping individual 
files. 


. Music. 


Ability to: 

(1) Sing many songs and know 
the characteristics of music of 
other lands through frequent 
practice in singing the songs. 

(2) Do folk dances and rhythmic 
activities typical of foreign 
people such as “The Dutch 
Dance,” and “English Foik 
Songs.” 

(3) Appreciate music of foreign 
lands through singing songs, 
dancing, and listening to 
music. 


. Arithmetic. 


Ability to: 

(1) Use skill in applying knowl- 
edge of number facts in com- 
posing original problems about 
experiences with the Chinese 
bazaar, the luncheon, and the 
Mexican market. 

(2) Make accurate measurements 
through constructing the ob- 
jects for the Holland scene, 
the Mexican market, the Japa- 
mese screen, etc. 


. Art. 


Ability to: 
(1). Apply colors, observing blends 


(See next page) 








and quality by painting free- 
hand sketches and objects. 
(2) Make simple foreign designs. 


(3) Observe size, form, and dis- 
tance in paintings and con- 
structions. 


(4) Enlarge objects. 


(5) Paint pictures to illustrate 
original ideas. 


(6) Appreciate pictures and mod- Je H. a “y 
you TEACH THEN" 
ov SEAT THEM 


els of people of other lands. 


h. Physical Education and Health. 
Ability to: 
(1) Appreciate the good health 


habits of foreign people. B O T 
(2) Realize the importance of her . AT 
proper nutrition, sunshine, and oe 5 1474 (DO rf, a Zt 
fresh air through the study of ° “4 
health practices of different 
people. 
Play games, do dances and 
drills characteristic of other ey mt es school officials know that stu- 
lands through these activities dent health as well as academic progress is 
connected with the study of their responsibility. 
each land. How many of your pupils are sitting in seats of 
; : : improper design? How many are acquiring school- 
i. Social Studies. room slouch—a habit due largely to improper seating 
Ability to: and one which has a bad effect on both health and 


mental alertness. 


(1) Use maps in locating different 
countries studied and finding 
the cities of interest. 


The American Seating Company provides at 
reasonable cost seats and desks built to make cor- 
rect sitting comfortable and habitual—seating that 
(2) Participate in shared activities guards health and minimizes eye strain. 

provided by the various inter- 


Wi i 
ests developed. ith our cooperation 


SW) any school can begin a re- 
(3) Appreciate the value of sports- Ww =— seating programevenona 
manship through participation ami | very limited budget. You 
in games, drills, and dramati- Ei will be gratified to know 
zations. { i how economically and 
; conveniently this can be 
accomplished. Write for 
complete information. 


Manifest attitudes of honesty 
and courtesy in work and play 
activities. 

(5) Maintain higher standards for 
achievements. 


X. OTHER UNITS WHICH MIGHT 
FOLLOW 
1. Transportation. pech Of ond Dist ‘ 
2. Specific Study of Other Lands. ACCREDITED AMERICAN SEATING CO., 


DISTRIBUTORS IN EVERY TRADE AREA 
3. World Trade. TO SERVE YOU 
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One well-known guest 
writes: 


ee Even including New 
York City, the Brown is 
in my opinion one of the 
three best hotels in Amer- 
iea.--- Your food, your 
service, your physical 
plant itself - -- all are a 
delight to me every time 
I reach Louisville. bey) 














* 


oe 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











THE EASY PATH TO BETTER RESULTS 





ELEMENTARY @ 


READING 
Sonawerk A ~ epeepplipntetamceed 


peptcine Nichia.” 

Primer Seatwork 

First Reader Seatwork 

a Book No. 1, first grad 

second grade, each 

Second Grade Reading Seatwork 

Eye and Ear Fun, Phonic workbooks ne. 
first, second, and third grades, each. . 

Reading and Social Studies Workbook, 
third grade 


Webster Language, Books I and II for 
h 24c 


grades one and two, eac aa 
——. Helps for Written Eng! 
nd and third grades, each 


Sharp’s Language 
i. fifth, - sixth grades; a book’ 
ann nelish Exercises, f ith ty 
‘s E ‘or seven 
and eighth grades; a book for each 
grade, each 


SPELLING 
List Price 
Goals in Spelling, Book I for grade one..24¢ 


HISTORY 


List 
Study Guides in U.S. History, seventh 
and eighth grades 
Also bound in 2 parts, each 


ARITHMETIC 


grade 
My Arithmetic Tablet—New 1937 Edi- 
tion, a series of — workbooks 
for each grade, 1-8 


GEOGRAPHY 


List Price 
Far and Near, for third or fourth grade. 24e 
Life in Other Lands, for fourth grade. . .36¢ 
Study Guide Lessons in Gocgragiay for 
grades fifth to seventh, inclusive — 
Book I, United States 


Eastern Hemisphere 
Western Hemisphere 


Write for Our Descriptive Price List 


HEALTH 
List Price 


Happy Health Hours, Book I, first 
grade; Book II, second grade, each... .16¢ 


My Health and Safety Book, for third | 
or fourth grade 


Health Tests and Exercises, Book I, fifth 
and sixth grades; Book II, seventh and 
eighth grades, each 20 


@ HIGH SCHOOL @ 


List Price 
Targets in Reading, a ih — 
Course in Remedial Re 
Sharp’s Useful ——-. come I-II 
(Grades 9-10), each 
Sharp’s English Exercises, Books enti” 
(Grades 11-12), each 
Latin peation., Books I-II (Grades 
9-10), e 


Spanish paca Book (First Year) 

Drills and Tests for First-Year French. .30¢ 
Workbook in American History 

Practice Exercises in Algebra 

Practice Exercises in Plane Geometry. . 


Basic Course in Mechanical Drafting 
(Text-workbook) 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI sc 
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Western State TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 
THE FALL SEMESTER BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19, 1938 
FRESHMAN DAYS...SEPTEMBER 16 AND 17 


The fall semester issue of Teachers College Heights is just off the press. 
A copy will be mailed to you upon receipt of request. Write today. 











KERNEY M. ADAMS’S IF IT’S... 


STUDY AID Reading or 
HARRY ELMER BARNES’S Reference 


HISTORY OF FOR GRADE OR HIGH SCHOOL 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION ene 


Affords Teachers and Students the shortest 
and best way to A CLEAR UNDERSTAND- Long experience in library work enables 
ING of that great textbook us tc supply what you want—promptly, 
at prices satisfactory to you. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TODAY—NOW 


THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


GEO. E. DUM COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















THE ROAD TO SAFETY 


Bueckley-White-Adams-Silvernale 


A new, complete, well-organized series on Safety Education 


By authors who developed this program and won national recognition 
for their work. Eight fascinating books for the first six years of the 
elementary school, organized around these eight main topics: 


HERE AND THERE 
AROUND THE YEAR 

ON LAND AND WATER 
WHO TRAVELS THERE? 


AWAY WE GO 

HAPPY TIMES 

IN STORM AND SUNSHINE 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Vital content centering in real life situations, stories of great variety 
and dramatic appeal. Profusely illustrated. Health habits and health 


attitudes are stressed. 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





























4 ‘R’s’ of Modern Education! 


¢ READING 

° RITING 

¢ ’RITHMETIC 
eRECORDS 


Progressive Educators Everywhere have 
come to recognize the strong educational 
value of 


R. C. A. VICTOR RECORDS 


Music teaching, as well as music appreciation, through the medium of records, has proven 
to be most successful; not only in city schools, but particularly in Rural Schools where 
the teachers are alert and eager to keep abreast of the times. 


The time has come when the Victrola is as much a necessity in the equipment of a 
school as its maps, books, and dictionaries. 


Shackleton’s, the largest distributors of sheet music in the South, has installed a com- 
plete R. C. A. Victrola and Victor Record department for your use and convenience. 
Take advantage of this service. We will be happy to give you the same prompt and 
courteous service that has made the name Shackleton outstanding for “everything in 


2 Shackleton’s 


“Everything in Music’”’ 
307-309 West Broadway Louisville, Ky. 




















